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THE WEEK, 


HERE is the record of the past week, showing how 
‘the embers of the war” are one by one “ crushed out.” 
On Thursday, December 13th, an attack was led at dawn 
upon General Clements’ force. This force was out- 
numbered by a little over two to one, but it had ample 
artillery and more than half of it was mounted. Before 
noon it had been driven off with a loss of nearly half its 
number and a great quantity of stores. (On this point 
the first official dispatches are clear, the newspaper 
correspondence, having passed the censor, is silent or 
denies it.) The guns were saved. The next day news 
came of an action at Vryheid—three days previously— 
in which a score of men were killed and wounded and 
a lieutenant and twenty-five men were captured. 
Whether any stores or anything beyond their ammunition 
was captured with them we are not told. On Sunday, the 
16th, De Wet broke through our lines near Thaban- 
Chu with the greater part of his men, losing a gun and 
fifteen waggons. Meanwhile 120 of that egregious force 
known as Brabant’s Horse, which ought never to have 
been enlisted, but which, once enlisted, should have 
been sharply punished for their mutiny, were captured 
on the very borders of the Orange Free State. On 
Monday, the 17th, a commando of some six to seven 
hundred men crossed the Orange River and entered the 
colony, thus proving, in Lord Kitchener’s words, that De 
Wet’s attempt to throw a body of men into the colony 
“was foiled.” On the same day, or, perhaps, on 
Tuesday, the 18th, a similar body crossed the Orange 
some thirty to fifty miles further west, and on Wednes- 
day, the 19th, the attempt to catch the little remnant 
with which De Wet had got away was abandoned. 
Such is the inauguration of Lord Kitchener’s new 
methods. 


THE reverse at Nooitgedacht was far more severe 
than we had at first imagined. Clements, with some 
goo to 1,200 men, lay in a valley of the Magaliesberg, 
the height above which was defended by four companies 
of the 2nd Battalion of the Northumberland Fusiliers. 
An attack at dawn resulted within two hours in the 
killing of ten of this covering force, the wounding 
perhaps of some thirty or forty, and the capture of the rest 
and of the mounted infantry sent in support. Clements, 
with about half his force still safe, retired rapidly upon 
Helepoort and Krugersdorp, losing the greater part of 
his stores and ammunition (certain correspondents falsely 
were later instructed to say that they were saved), but 
saving his guns, a feat in which, as throughout the war, the 
artillery behaved admirably. The retreat was well 
covered by mounted infantry, who appear to have 
suffered severely. The excuse given for the surrender 
of the Fusiliers is that their ammunition was exhausted, 
This is, of course, the official excuse on all such occa- 
sions ; but even if we accept it as true (which we are 
very far from doing), one of two conclusions from it is 
certain. Either (1) there was reckless magazine fire 
without proper aim: that means the breakdown of all 
fire discipline and the presence of panic; or (2) the 
officer in command actually failed to provide ammunition 
for a two hours’ action, though the force so neglected 


was a covering force at some distance from the main 
camp. Those who accept the official excuse may take 
their choice between the two. 


De Wert’s force was not routed, it was not hemmed 
in, it was not foiled. It may amuse opinion in London 
to deceive itself, but that kind of amusement is very 
dangerous and cannot be played at very long. De Wet’s 
force was estimated, even by his opponents, at under 
3,000 men. He had between 18,000 and 20,000 to deal 
with, half of whom were supposed to be mounted. He 
captured half a battalion and any amount of stores, two 
guns (one of which he has lost again), half-a-dozen of 
our officers, whom he retains, and a whole complement 
of ammunition waggons. He threw two large com- 
mxndoes amounting to more than half his force into the 
Colony and finally escaped northward with the loss of a 
gun, a small machine-gun, fifteen waggons and twenty- 
two prisoners. This is the exact account of his success, 
and no amount of official minimising will make it less in 
reality. 


Ir is foolish to take it for granted that De Wet meant 
to invade the Colony in person. If some twelve to four- 
teen hundred of his men could do so without our knowing 
anything about it, he could certainly have gone with 
them. What he has done in going north is to weaken 
our garrisons at the very point that he had destined for 
attack ; and if our readers will recall a note in this paper 
some three or four weeks ago they will see that his 
action is part and parcel of that plan for harrying the 
extreme south of the field of war and retaining direction 
in the north, which we then postulated as being the Boer 
plan of campaign. Meanwhile, it is plain that large 
forces of the enemy are in Cape Colony. They have 
occupied Colesberg, a considerable town just off the 
main line of railway and only 600 miles to the north of 
Cape Town. “The invasion ” is said to be “ spreading.” 
Is it “ invasion” or “rebellion”? Martial law has been 
proclaimed in twelve additional districts of the Cape 
Colony. Has Sir Alfred Milner’s campaign against 
Afrikanderdom at last driven the Afrikanders to despair 
of political remedies? If so, Imperialism has begun the 
work of destroying the Empire in earnest. 


THERE is a sad irony in the presence of such 
a man as Sir Alfred Milner at the head of a province 
whence immediate and inexorable dangers are advanc- 
ing on the Empire. There are so many situations 
in which the excellent English administrator, of which 
he is a peculiarly able type, could be useful to us, 
that it is pitiful to think of him set in authority just 
where and when men of that type are useless and 
dangerous. Put him in some province where order is 
well established and where the work to be done is one 
of administrative routine or of an established code and 
he will do it admirably. Had his temperament per- 
mitted or his convictions allowed it he would have been 
a good Churchman, though hardly a good head 
master for a public school. Had he devoted his 
talents to history, we should have had the ordi- 
nary popular, well-written academic work, with its 
hopelessly false judgment of foreigners, its plea- 
sant optimism, and its eminent suitability to the 
large class of wealthy insulars that distinguishes our 
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Victorian period. Had he remained a Don at the 
University there is no doubt he would have been 
immensely popular, if only for the fact that he is such 
a gentleman, and so tactful ina Common Room; but to 
take a man of that kind and plant him as a kina of 
despot over men who are capable of fighting odds of 
twenty to one with success, and whose great passions 
are for ideals of which he has not so much as heard, is 
an absolutely bewildering blunder. 


It was, no doubt, the knowledge that Sir Alfred 
Milner was cut out for arranging little differences 
between Englishmen of the upper class, or for govern- 
ing domestics, that prompted our Government to send 
him upon this dangerous mission. The result has been 
what one might have expected ; a man so suited for one 
set of conditions cannot have the qualities which are 
contradictions of his virtues. The first effect of new 
conditions has been to daze him. He takes refuge ina 
pompous officialism. He puts himself into the hands of 
whatever group seems to him most extreme on the 
side he has chosen, for he confounds this with strength. 
Finally, in the labyrinth in which he finds himself, he 
has come to jumping at any advice which can be given 
him by the financiers. There are some strange rumours 
as to the character of his latest telegrams—contradictory 
in many respects, but all agreeing that the garden party 
satrap has at last discovered what a wolf he has got by 
the ears. 


THERE was published last week a Parliamentary 
paper containing the proclamations issued by Lord 
Roberts in South Africa. The paper contains Lord 
Roberts’ proclamations, one proclamation of General 
Buller’s, and one of General Maxwell’s. This is an 
important limitation. Until we have a list of all the 
proclamations issued by officers, such as the notorious 
proclamation issued by Captain Ritchie and Major 
Bruce Hamilton's proclamation, alluded to elsewhere in 
the paper, we shall lack a complete record of the pro- 
ceedings of our military authorities. Lord Roberts’ letter 
to General Louis Botha must also be incorporated in any 
complete history of these military and punitive measures. 
There are some important points to be noticed in 
the series of proclamations now presented to Parliament. 
In some cases later proclamations soften the asperities 
of earlier proclamations and in other cases the exemp- 
tions from harsh measures promised in the earlier stages 
of the invasion are afterwards withdrawn. Thus on 
August 14th Lord Roberts cancelled sections 1 and 2 of 
a proclamation issued on May the 31st, allowing (1) 
burghers who had not taken a prominent part in the 
hostilities to return to their homes on taking an oath, 
and (2) burghers to whom passes and permits had been 
granted to retain their stocks. The chief example of 
the issue of a proclamation to modify the rigours of an 
earlier proclamation is presented in the proclamation of 
September the 1st, recognising as belligerents all Free 
Staters who had been on commando continuously for a 
time prior to the annexation of the Free State. This 
admission was a withdrawal of the claim advanced in a 
proclamation of June rst to treat all Free Staters in the 
field as rebels—a claim, as Mr. Bryce showed in the 
House of Commons, historically and legally without 
justification. 


A GREAT deal of importance attaches to a pro- 
clamation issued on November 18th in consequence of 
‘some misunderstanding with reference to burning of 
farms and breaking of dams.” Here is the text of the 
proclamation :— 

“No farm is to be burnt except for act of treachery, or when 
troops have been fired on from premises, or as punishment for 
breaking of telegraph or railway line, or when they have been 
used as bases of operations for raids, and then only with direct 
consent of General Officer Commanding, which is to be given 
in writing ; the mere fact of a burgher being absent on com- 
mando is on no account to be used as reason for burning the 


house. All cattle, wagon; and foodstuffs are to be removed 

from all farms ; if that is found to be impossible, they are to 

be destroyed, whether owner be present or not.” 
This, we presume, rules out devastation undertaken 
merely to starve out theenemy. But it does not exclude 
the doctrine of collective responsibility which Lord 
Roberts adopted in his “ten miles radius” threat to 
General Botha. In a proclamation dated June 16th, 
Lord Roberts declares that when railway bridges are 
destroyed “ the houses in the vicinity of the place where 
the damage is done will be burnt and the principal civil 
residents will be made prisoners of war.’’ Mr. Chamber- 
lain tells us that complicity is proved before this is done, 
but from Lord Roberts’ proclamation it would be truer 
to say that complicity is assumed. The general impres- 
sion left by this Parliamentary paper is that nobody in 
the two States could be blamed if he was entirely at a 
loss to understand when and why farms might be burnt. 
Even this proclamation itself contains in its last clause 
a very serious ambiguity. As for the “breaking of 
dams,” we hear of it just when we hear of a proposal 
by Lord Dundonald (who is anxious to see South 
Africa healed) for teaching our prisoners irrigation. 


TuHeE Uitlanders are complaining again. First it 
was the Transvaal Government and its taxation, then 
the refusal of leave to return, and after that the appoint- 
ment of the Eckstein group to the chief administrative 
posts. Now the poor men are afraid that, when they 
do get back to the Rand, all political power will be in 
the hands of the big capitalists. Since the South 
African Press, which used to report so carefully every 
grievance from Johannesburg has succeeded in its 
attempts to provoke war, it has ceased to record the 
hardships of Uitlanders. The latter, therefore, have 
started a paper of their own—The Reformer—which is 
strangely at variance with their former professed organs. 
It is not orly openly hostile to the “ cosmopolitan 
financiers,” and almost friendly towards the Dutch, but 
it actually condemns what one had learnt to regard as 
the official English view :— 

“No merely political propaganda on racial lines—which the 
financier so gladly exploits—can ever fuse the two strains of 
the European people . . . . the common danger threatening 
both of our sections is destined to fuse us. The impulse of 
self-preservation in front of a common enemy will foil the 
hopes of those who coldly flay on the noblest instincts of two 
gallant peoples.” 


PEOPLE have so long been accustomed to regard 
the capitalists and artizans of the Rand as closely united 
by common political aspirations and fear of the Dutch, 
that this exposition of the true sentiments of the expatri- 
ated Uitlander will come as a revelation to many who 
drew their information solely from the Times or Daily 
News. It is impossible to mistake the temper of The 
Reformer :— 

“ There has been nothing more strikingly illustrative of the 
bloodless calculatién of cosmopolitan finance than the inrush 
to the Transvaal of the ‘ Third Raad,’ to surround the British 
military administration as they have for years surrounded and 
‘persuaded’ the oligarchy of Pretoria. This has caused the 
deepest alarm among the Outlander refugees. All civil appoint- 
ments, all legislation, dictated by the same mining magnates 
who have for so many years manipulated the extinct oligarchy 
—the sight of this dramatic spectacle was enough to give the 
most careless South African cause to reflect.” 

One must certainly welcome the friendliness displayed 
toward the Dutch ; and if the real working classes in 
South Africa are on good terms with each other, we 
may still hope that the present malignant conspiracy to 
foment racial hatred will fail. A combination between 
the Dutch agriculturists and English artizans directed 
against the “ Third Raad” would form a strange com- 
mentary on the Imperialist plea for intervention, and on 
the desperate efforts of Sir Alfred Milner to keep the 
war-pot boiling. 


A MOVEMENT for the rating of ground values has 
been taking more and more definite shape during the 
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last few years. For a long time its advocates were dis- 
agreed upon the point as to whether such taxation 
should be Imperial or local—a rate or a tax. Now, 
happily, by general agreement, a rate wili be preferable, 
mainly because local improvements, initiated by the 
local authority and disbursed out of the local exchequer, 
play a great part among the causes that bring about an 
appreciation in ground values. During the last week 
we are glad to learn that the London County Council 
intends to promote a Site Values (London) Rating Bill 
in the next session. The arguments for such a Bill are 
greatly strengthened by the inordinate expenditure 
which the Government is throwing upon ordinary tax- 
payers. But we think that the first duty of the London 
County Council, and of all municipal Councils which 
care for the interests of their urban constituents, is to 
make a strong protest against the renewal of the Agti- 
cultural Rates Acts by means of resolutions addressed 
to their Parliamentary representatives. 


THE decision given by the Queen’s Bench Division 
on Thursday in the case of the “Queen v. Corkerton” 
is the most serious disaster that has befallen education 
for some time. Mr. Justice Wills and Mr. Justice 
Kennedy have confirmed the refusal of the auditor to 
sanction expenditure from the rates by the London 
School Board on classes in art and seience. If this 
decision is upheld, the policy consistently followed since 
1873 under which an extremely serious gap in our 
educational system has been filled will be reversed. 
The Morning Leader estimates that 90,000 out of 130,000 
pupils attending the evening continuation schools in 
London alone are affected by the decision. We will 
return to the subject next week. 


PEOPLE have ceased to expect very much from 
War Office Committees, but the Committee whose 
appointment was announced on Monday includes names 
that command a good deal of confidence. Mr. Mather’s 
career and abilities give him a special authority to be 
heard on matters of organisation. Mr. Gibb stands in 
the very first rank among railway managers, and Sir 
George Clarke has a very complete knowledge of our mili- 
tary wants. Mr. Beckett is a highly successful man of 
business, and Mr. Clinton Dawkins can draw on his 
experience as Finance Minister in India. Sir Charles 
Welby, formerly a clerk in the War Office, certainly 
seems out of place on the Bench. But the Cabinet, if 
it survives the Committee, is scarcely likely to carry out 
any recommendations that demand courage or energy. 


AN important movement has been started having 
for its object the extension of the canal system in the 
Midlands. It is argued that at present the railways are 
unable to carry all the heavy goods requiring transport, 
while their charges are excessive in comparison with 
rates for similar goods in Germany and America, 
English traders and manufacturers, therefore, are 
seriously handicapped. As a remedy, it is suggested 
that existing canals should be improved and extended, 
and that new waterways should be constructed, steam 
or electricity being substituted for hauling. All this, it 
was alleged, might be done without serious injury to the 
railways. The objects desired are two—to cheapen 
freights and to increase carrying capacity. There are 
many kinds of heavy goods for which a small charge is 
more important than a quick transit—the existing charges 
indeed being sometimes prohibitive, and for such traffic 
canals are evidently suitable. It is said also that private 
-nterprise alone cannot solve the problem, for, as in the 
cise of the Manchester Ship Canal, the construction 
of a waterway which competes with a railway is followed 
by an immediate reduction in rates, thus making the 
canal, in itself, unprofitable, though of great value to the 
trace of its district. The two organisations which have 
approached the question are the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce and a Committee representing various ports 


on the Bristol Channel and municipalities in the midlands. 
A deputation from the former urged Mr. Gerald Balfour 
to appoint a Commission of Inquiry into the canal system 
of the country and to induce the Government to assist 
in the construction of inland waterways. The President 
of the Board of Trade’s reply, however, was not encour- 
aging. He gave the deputation much information which 
they had long possessed, ridiculed Royal Commissions 
and clearly failed to appreciate his duties in the matter. 
The Committee met with a better reception from the Lord 
Mayor of Birmingham and were able to make out an 
extremely strong case for increased traffic facilities in the 
Midlands. 


Mr. WyYNDHAM is a clever man, but it would 
scarcely appear that logic was his strong point. Judging 
from his speech at the United Club, he thinks that Mr. 
Chamberlain is “ the man who has done more to secure 
organic unity for the Empire than any statesman since 
Lord Chatham” and that therefore he should not be 
asked any questions about Government Contracts. The 
choice of Lord Chatham isa rather unfortunate one, for 
Lord Chatham was famous for setting a new and fantas- 
tically high standard of commercial independence in 
politics. Mr. Chamberlain himself is probably guilty of 
nothing but indelicacy and obstinacy, but he certainly 
seems likely to be as much of an inaugurator of the decline 
of Parliamentary honour as Lord Chatham was ot its 
rise. Nor can we understand why Mr. Wyndham or 
any one else should describe as “ virulent and unfair” a 
protest which is strictly compounded of facts which 
Mr. Chamberlain has himself admitted and principles 
which Mr. Chamberlain has himself laid down. 


Very little has appeared in the daily Press about 
the affairs of Austria. The elections for the Reichsrath 
are proceeding slowly. The Socialists have already lost 
seats in Silesia, Bohemia, and Moravia, a proof partly 
that they are not sufficiently shrewd and practical to hit 
upon a policy of reform applicable to present evils, 
partly that the racial quarrel between Slav and German 
is still predominant. The “Christian Socialists” of 
Vienna are under the leadership of the Mayor, Dr. 
Lueger, the cleverest politician in Austria. They are 
practically clerical Antisemites, who rely for support 
upon shopkeepers and small employers of labour, They 
have also a strong municipal policy—at least they profess 
a desire to free the municipality of Vienna and its 
natural monopolies from the tyranny of the Bourse ; and, 
indeed, they have already done something in that direc- 
tion. The Christian Socialists under Lueger are likely, 
therefore, to win some seats from the Socialists under 
Adler. The elections in Vienna take place next month, 


MEANWHILE the Austrian Government continues to 
do nothing. It has become a sort of Civil Service 
department to watch the composition and demeanour of 
parties in the Reichsrath and to avoid giving offence. 
In Hungary, however, there are signs that a political 
crisis is approaching. The Agrarian interest is beginning to 
threaten the ruling clique of Budapest—a furiously mercan- 
tilist oligarchy whose chief aim is to create and protect 
“national interests” by a tariff policy—in other words, 
to sell at double the price to the unhappy Magyar con- 
sumers commodities fabricated by Magyar manufacturers. 
It is obvious (and has long been known) that such a 
system can only be set up by means of Parliamentary 
corruption. Some deputies are directly interested, 
others are bribed, and corruption is given a patriotic 
colour by talk about economic independence of Austria 
and the rest of the world. Startling disclosures have 
been published by the Press of Budapest. Six Cabinet 
Ministers are said to be “kept” by stock exchange 
speculators and the Premier himself is implicated. 
Some deputies have sent round Kynochian circulars, 
and members of the Opposition have supported the 
Ministry on receipt of Government contracts. 
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“WE HAVE TO PUSH IT THROUGH.” 


we making all allowances for the peculiar 
‘Y fascination the part of the lugubrious prophet 
has always possessed for Lord Salisbury—and there has 
probably never been a statesman who enjoyed so keenly 
the spectacle of crestfallen and disappointed enthu- 
siasms—we may welcome his speech on Tuesday acknow- 
ledging the failure of the Government, not as a sign 
of repentance, but as a signal to his Imperialist sup- 
porters to recognise actualities and break away from the 
confusions into which he and his Government have led 
them. How far the deliberate fostering of error has 
been carried may be seen in our narrow escape from the 
ridiculous humiliation of a thanksgiving service at St. 
Paul’s for the triumphant conclusion of a war in which 
the enemy are at the moment busier than ever capturing 
cour men threatening our garrisons, cutting our Communi- 
cations and interrupting our supplies. It was a happy 
inspiration that led the Government to take advantage 
of the Dean and Chapter’s passion for premature demon- 
strations of one kind or the other officially to con- 
secrate and establish their latest illusion. But there 
are moments when the most dogged determination 
to ignore realities and cling to fictions breaks down, 
and such a moment arrived with the capture of 
600 men at Nooitgedacht. The Government, at any 
rate, are no longer under any misconception of 
the state of affairs in South Africa. Lord Roberts may 
indulge his fancy with dramatic pictures of his final 
accomplishment of a task from which he was reluctantly 
withdrawn nineteen years ago. General Buller may 
assure himself night and day that the Boers in the tield 
are mercenaries or bandits, and Sir Alfred Milner may 
be confident that the struggle is only sustained by 
the enemy on a diet of lies. These gentlemen may 
contemplate whatever mirage they please. Only Lord 
Salisbury himself now sees the real landscape ; and all 
he can say is that “we do not know exactly what has 
taken place, and we earnestly hope that the issue may be 
better than the beginning.” 

Lord Salisbury’s gloomy confession might be made 
the refrain of the entire South African policy of the 
Government. And how does he proceed ?— 


“We have to push it through. It may be that there are 
matters that have not been explained, and that ought to be 
explained. It may be we shall have to scrutinise every step 
by which the present results have been reached ; but whatever 
our attitude may be to the efforts or the failures or the successes 
of the past, we must remember that the one thing that we have 
to keep before us is that on the issue of this great enterprise 
the glory and the perpetuity of our Empire rests, and that we 
must spare no efforts and no sacrifices by which ultimate 
success can be achieved.” 

In other words, Lord Salisbury has misgivings about the 
wisdom and the policy of a course of action which has, 
now on his public admission made in the hearing of 
Europe, involved in its success “the glory and the 
perpetuity of the Empire.” Did evera Prime Minister 
make a more astounding statement fifteen months after 
the outbreak of a war which was three months back 
declared to be over, a war which, as we have often heard, 
has astonished Europe by the display of our strength, 
a war waged against two States, whose territories were 
annexed in one case seven months ago and in the 
other four months ago? The Empire, on Lord 
Salisbury’s showing, is in danger, risked in an enter- 
prise about which the Prime Minister has to acknowledge 
that there may be matters requiring explanation, and of 
which every step that has been taken will have to be 


scrutinised carefully. It is a long time since any 
Imperialist statesman has spoken so frankly, and it is a 
thousand pities that candour is come so late. The 
Government believed Mr. Rhodes and thought they 
were secure of an easy and bloodless victory. But 
that was only the first of their errors. The supreme 
error which a scrutiny will disclose was the determina- 
tion of the Government, after overthrowing Krugerism, 
to destroy the independence of the Boer States. 
“ Unconditional surrender ” was the false light that lured 
the Empire to this grave peril. The Government thought 
that formal annexation was as good as substantial con- 
quest ; that armies could be dispersed by proclama- 
tions, that guns could be silenced by edicts, that a 
brave and stubborn foe would be terrified into a 
humiliating submission by the burning of his farms 
and the devastation of his country. Surely, men 
never hugged their fancies so fondly and so persist- 
ently. If the Government had been satisfied to gain 
their point in the quarrel and to take precautions against 
its recurrence, the war would have been over long ago 
and the fate of the Empire would not now be hanging 
in the balance. Because they wanted conquest and not 
victory, dominion and not satisfaction, they converted a 
war over the Outlanders’ grievances into a war for 
annexation, and went on from their first mistake of 
provoking a quarrel to the second and greater mistake 
of attempting to establish their rule over a white com- 
munity that prized its freedom. What this has cost 
the Empire we know from Lord Salisbury ; something 
of what it has cost South Africa we know from occa- 
sional glimpses into the theatre of her destitution and 
suffering. Apologists of the Government have mini- 
mised the extent of the devastation ; but the Manchesler 
Guardian correspondent has rescued from the obscurity 
of an Imperialist newspaper in South Africa a proclama- 
tion which gives us an insight into scenes only inade- 
quately suggested by Lord Roberts’ proclamations :— 
“ NOTICE. 

“ The town of Ventersburg has been cleared of supplies and 
partly burnt, and the farms in the vicinity destroyed, on account 
of the frequent attacks on the railway line in the neighbour- 
hood. The Boer women and children who are left behind 
should apply to the Boer commandants for food, who will 
supply them unless they wish to see them starve. No supplies 
will be sent from the railway to the town. 


“ (Signed) “BrucE HAMILTON, Major-General 
“ November I, 1900.” 


Is it on such methods as these that “the glory and 
the perpetuity of the Empire” depend ? 

And what is to be the issue? “We must push it 
through.” Yes, but how and what? Are we going to 
accept nothing but unconditional surrender? Are we 
going to continue farm-burning? Is Sir Alfred Milner 
to be left to play on racial hatreds, and to strain to 
breaking-point the loyalty of our Dutch colonists? If 
that is our policy the War Office will have to call for 
huge reinforcements and the country must be prepared 
for a war that will last not months, but years; the 
latest rumours from South Africa are full of warning for 
those Englishmen who have still some imagination left 
after the orgies of a rabble mob of passions and 
mean tyrannies. That would be the most natural 
policy in the world for a Government that postpones 
scrutiny till action has been taken, that refuses to redress 
its mistakes and only advances its mistakes as reasons for 
fresh follies, and vaguely hopes that the issue will be 
better than the beginning. If the issue is to be some- 
thing else than final disaster the Government must 
recognise its errors and atone by courage for its lack of 
foresight in the past. The courageous policy is the 
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recognition of the right of the Boers to be treated as a 
people capable of making peace through the mouth of 
their authoritative representatives. With that recognition 
the pressure on our own colonists of the influence of 
an indignant sympathy with the wrongs and distress 
of their Dutch kinsfolk would be sensibly relieved, 
and as soon as invasion has been repelled, we 
could negotiate with the representatives of those 
States with less injury to our dignity than attaches 
to the protraction of the war by such methods as we 
have been driven to adopt, and with a resolution better 
justified to insist on guarantees against future disturbance. 
That is the courageous and the wise policy, but after the 
blunders and the follies of the last eighteen months it 
seems too sanguine to look either for courage or pru- 
dence in the management of our affairs or the control 
of our destinies by these blind and clumsy builders of a 
brittle Empire. 





THE FRENCH AMNESTY. 


\W E look in vain among the long despatches of 

Paris correspondents to English newspapers 
for anything like a clear analysis of the situation illus- 
trated by the debates over the Amnesty Bill in the French 
Chamber. It is not unnatural that they should, for the 
most part, have forgotten how spasmodic our interest in 
the domestic politics of foreign nations inevitably is, and 
that quarrels infinitely more important to Englishmen 
have tended for a time to distract our attention from 
the disputes of our neighbours. But the fact is that ordi- 
nary Englishmen who read the French news in the 
Times more or less as a diversion are simply bewildered 
by the dog-English philippics of M. Opper (de Blowitz) : 
they are neither familiar enough with the atmosphere of 
French politics, nor zealous enough in quarrels which 
do not concern them, to be either gratified or illuminated 
by retlexions upon the “ perfidy” or the “cynicism” of, 
say, M. Méline, or a tedious employment of the word 
Nationalist as if, in itself, it connoted all sorts of hideous 
vices. Hardly any knowledge of the French people, or 
even of human nature, is necessary to assure them that 
the normal French citizen is not a man of extreme 
views ; and it is from the standpoint of the normal 
French citizen that they would prefer to have the essen- 
tial features of the situation made plain to them. 

The Amnesty Bill, which the French Chamber has 
passed with a few modifications after prolonged debates, 
is a measure imposed upon its rulers by the clear will of 
the country, harassed by four years of a destructive 
agitation which threatened, in the long run, to waste 
and wear out its reserves of political energy. The 
Frenchmen determined to make an end of the hydra- 
headed Dreyfus case as a source of barren and dis- 
creditable conflicts are not a party, but the permanent 
majority of sane and patriotic men, who, having 
accepted the legal settlement of the original issue, 
regard the possibility of its being raised again in another 
form as a danger to France. An Act of Amnesty which 
quashes all prosecutions arising out of the Dreyfus case 
effectually prevefits the revival of a controversy already 
dead in the eyes of the law, in a form liable to inflame 
passions hardly yet appeased. 

Why then, and by whom, was the Amnesty Bill so 
violently opposed? The opposition arose chiefly from 
two sources—from a party which is reluctant to renounce 


the hope of ultimately punishing certain persons for 
their part in the condemnation of Dreyfus; and from 
others who preferred to let the opportunity for pacifica- 
tion slip by rather than accept a measure from whose 
benefits the men condemned by the High Court are 
excluded. These two groups of irreconcilables are 
notoriously more important in the Chamber than in the 
country—their coalition protracted and embittered the 
discussion without wrecking the Bill or the Government. 
It was known that a defeat would have entailed the 
resignation of M. Waldeck-Rousseau. This Minister 
and his friends took office at a critical moment, 
and have constantly surprised all parties by surviving. 
They are not popular in the country, mainly because 
they rely upon the Socialist vote and because, having 
rescued the Republic from dangers believed by many to 
be insignificant, they have announced, as safeguards of 
the constitution, more than one measure which the 
majority of Frenchmen would undoubtedly regard as 
subversive of religious liberty. Thanks to the rather 
chaotic state of parties in the Chamber, they are still at 
the head of affairs ; and the electorate has been fairly 
satishied by an efficient administration and a reassuring 
legislative inactivity. The important and necessary 
Bill, which only awaits the acceptance of the Senate to 
pass into law and to promise the French people a 
definitive delivery from a long nightmare, will add con- 
siderably to the credit of the present Ministry, though 
an Amnesty which covers the plunderers of a Paris 
church while it keeps in exile politicians whose agita- 
tions stopped short, at least, of violence, will hardly 
commend itself as an ideal or consistent measure of 
reconciliation. 





EXPEN DITURE— £ 179,000,000. 


HEN the Government, having published mis- 
leading reports from Lord Roberts, appealed 
to the country on the ground that the war was over, 
they had to admit that 50 millions would be added to 
the National Debt unless some of it could be got out of 
the goldmines. Since that time the Estimates have 
been increased by 16 millions, so that the addition to 
the National Debt now stands at 66 millions and involves 
an annual addition of more than a million and a half to 
the onerous and unproductive expenditure of Great 
Britain. But this is, after all, only a minor aspect of 
the wastage now proceeding. For at least nine months 
between two and three hundred thousand men have 
been scattered over two poor and thinly populated terri- 
tories, devouring stock, destroying capital, and killing 
one another. Famine and utter ruin stare both sets of 
combatants in the face, and no creature upon this earth 
any longer stands to gain anything by the war except 
the contractors who provide the means of destruction 
and the wealthy speculators and mineowners who (far 
from the scene of action) hope to swoop down upon the 
dead and plunder their auriferous estates. The City, 
it seems (we quote from “R. G.,” the distinguished 
correspondent of the Economic Fournal), is not so anxious 
for the war to end as are politicians :— 
“In the City there is a somewhat calmer view as to the delaA 
of the settlement in South Africa after the war than that which 
appears to prevail in political circles. There are strong 


interests, of course, anxious for a settlement ; but after all it is 
held that a state of unrest in a conquered country, especially a 
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country of great extent and sparse population, is not wonderful 
or unprecedented, and is a condition to be borne with patience 
by the conquerors.” 
“R. G.” then proceeds to make some optimistic observa- 
tions about the impossibility of guerrilla warfare being 
successful ; and this leads him to give usa little peep 
into the causes of the “ calmness” of the City :-— 

“ Resistance therefore must end in time, and those who are 
interested in the City are content and can afford to wait. The 
prolongation of the resistance ensures the security of the settle- 
ment. It has involved the permanent removal of the most 
bitter of our opponents from large districts of the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State, as it is quite impossible that many 
of the prisoners with their families can ever return. Their 
property is gone ; they are incapable of industry ; and there is 
nothing consequently to justify their repatriation. All this 
makes for peace in the Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
in the future. The industrious inhabitants may settle in peace 
all the more easily that the restless elements are eliminated.” 

“Their property is gone Is that the usual result of 
war? Did the individual property of Alsace-Lorraine 
change hands when Germany wrested those provinces 
from France? But then Germany was not fighting for 
money-lenders and mining magnates, or self-expatriated 
patriots of the J. B. Robinson type. How should 
quarter be given to a Boer suspected of having gold 
under his farm? We are glad Sir William Harcourt 
has given Burgher Robinson (who seems to have trans- 
ferred his disloyalty along with his citizenship and his 
gold to England) so sound a thrashing in the Times. The 
days are fast coming when the nation will look to Sir 
William more and more for guidance through the 
desperate financial embarrassments so long foreseen by 
him, which are following inevitably enough upon a 
course of aggressive militarism. Ministers once had the 
audacity to speak of “ the fruits of the war ;” and Mr. 
Morley made that famous retort which history is not 
likely to forget. Yes, and even now we are beginning 
to gather those “ dead sea apples,” even here in England 
8,000 miles from the front. ‘ Those who are interested 
in the City can afford to wait.” Yes, but what of the 
hundreds of mothers whom every month of war 
bereaves ? What of our country, whose gallant officers 
and men, “unstained by gold or fee,” are falling in the 
supposed interests of the City ? 

But the Beits, and the Rhodeses, and the Robinsons 
are not only giving us poison ; they are selling us poison, 
and selling it at an exorbitantly high price. They are 
preparing for us such a Budget as this country has never 
seen before with such a deficit as would have made my 
Lord North stare and Mr. William Pitt gasp. The other 
day our eye was caught by an extract from the London 
Gazette, which gave a detailed statement of Exchequer 
receipts and issues up to December 15th of this year. 
The total estimated expenditure there appears as 
£179,370,000, while the total revenue, including pay- 
ments to local taxation accounts (swollen as those pay- 
ments are by the landlords’ and parsons’ relief Acts), is 
estimated at £137,071,000. If Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
realises a deficit of 40 millions he will (so far as we are 
aware) have worsted all the financial records of British 
history. It is a remarkable tribute to the debility 
and corruption of the Government that Sir Michael’s 
finance—weak, yielding and dishonest—stands out 
among the achievements of his colleagues pre-eminent 
for strength, firmness and integrity. 
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THE NICARAGUAN CANAL. 


\W ITH the cessation of Spanish rule in Central 
America there arose a demand for the piercing 
of the Isthmus between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 


It was an idea that had existed for almost as long a 
time as that during which the proximity of those oceans 
had been known, but, as is always the case when a 
weakening Government at last loses its hold, the terri- 
tories which Spain abandoned presented themselves as 
fields for a new commercial enterprise, and there 
happened to Central and Southern America something 
of what may happen in the near future to what are now 
provinces of the Turkish Empire. Nevertheless, from 
that day to this nothing has been done to complete the 
project save the abortive attempt to cut the Isthmus at 
Panama. More than half of this work, exclusively 
French in its origin and undertaken in extreme old age 
by a man whose mature powers had successfully con- 
ducted the experiment of the Suez Canal, remains, But 
after the great financial crash which it involved there 
seemed no prospect of completion in the case of the 
Panama Canal. 


Meanwhile there had been present in the American 
mind long before the French scheme was thought of 
the conception of a Canal along the longer but easier 
route that leads through the great central lake of 
Nicaragua. This route had in its favour the facts that 
considerably more than half the distance was absolved 
from the necessity of any works by the presence of this 
great body of water; that the east and western rivers 
along which the course of the Canal would lie were 
more steady than the mountain torrent which had so 
often defeated the engineers of Panama; that the climate 
was, if anything, a trifle less deadly ; that there was no 
intervening mass of rocky watershed to be cut through; 
and, most important of all, that the district was less 
liable to earthquake. This American project is over fifty 
years old and has not as yet begun to be realised. The 
causes of this extraordinary delay are probably to be 
found in the fact that no private enterprise, unassisted 
by Government guarantee and a Government political 
protection over the territories involved, could be found 
in the United States to inaugurate the work. But when, 
some few years ago, the conception of a Government 
enterprise began to be entertained, the Canal grew 
from a distant possibility to a probability of the near 
future. Coincidently with the aggression of the 
United States against Spain, and coincidently with the 
spreading of a new Imperialist spirit in the American 
Republic, there very naturally occurred to our Govern- 
ment the opportunity that was afforded by this 
disaster to strengthen ourselves against the growing dis- 
content of Europe with our own aggressive policy. It 
is not untrue to say that we permitted the Cuban War, 
and if our Government did not, at least our public 
opinion and general political attitude did, launch the 
United States into the Philippine expedition that has been 
so disastrous to their prestige. The Government which 
we at present enjoy began to regard the United States 
as an ally, and in the matter of the interoceanic canal 
our Minister at Washington—our Ambassador that is to 
say—was instructed to meet the Americans considerably 
more than half-way, and to revise, very much against 
our own position, a former treaty of which we shall 
speak in a moment. Unfortunately, in this case, as in 
nearly every other point of foreign policy with which 
the present Government has had to deal, there was 
committed a grotesque blunder. We imagined that 
we could foster in others a spirit of disregard for inter- 
national usage and that this crime would not recoil upon 
our own heads. Almost its first effect has been the 
launching against the country of a direct menace to 
which we shall probably bow with all the loss of dignity 
and national position which it involves, 
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We have said that the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was 
drawn up in the spirit of anti-European alliance with 
the United States which has been the principal mal- 
feasance of this Administration. Such a proposition 
could not be proved from the words of the document, 
but its truth becomes easily apparent in the light of the 
following facts. 


Our first treaty with the United States upon this 
matter—knownas the Clayton- Bulwer Treaty—was signed 
in 1850, and provided, roughly speaking, that neither of 
the two contracting parties would attempt to extend 
their dominions over any part of Central America, and 
that neither would construct a canal in those regions 
without the consent of the other. According to this 
treaty—which is even at this moment the existing instru- 
ment between us and the United States upon the matter 
—we could veto the construction of the Nicaraguan 
Canal altogether, and this is, indeed, the advice which 
certain London journalists have had the madness 
to propose. But hardly had we shown by our action 
that we thought the construction of the canal probable, 
and that we were determined to maintain its neutrality 
and a certain hold for ourselves over its construction, 
than a whole batch of treaties spread over the next 
twenty years came in to guarantee the rights of other 
nations. Spain contracted with Nicaragua on July 25th, 
1850, that any such canal should treat Spanish ships as 
belonging to the most-favoured nation. France followed 
suit on January 18th, 1860, and guaranteed the neutrality 
of the proposed highway. The United States itself on 
the 21st June, 1867, guaranteed the neutrality again so 
far as Nicaragua was concerned, and, mindful of the 
determined hostility of this country to the Federal 
Government during the great struggle which had but 
just come to a close, it abandoned the spirit of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, and promised Nicaragua that it 
would use the good offices of its Ministers abroad to 
have neutrality guaranteed by the Great Powers. 


Finally, the not yet complete kingdom of Italy on 
March 6th, 1868, demanded and obtained from 
Nicaragua yet another most-favoured-nation clause and 
guaranteed the neutrality on its part. We make no 
mention of the treaty by which just before the Civil 
War our own Government entered into an agreement 
with Nicaragua. That agreement expired twelve years 
ago, and the allusion made to it recently in the report of 
the Committee of the Senate of the United States was 
evidently based upon an ignorance of this fact. The 
treaties we have quoted should be sufficient to prove 
that the United States has need of some strong support 
if it is not to become enmeshed in this net of treaties 
between the sovereign State of Nicaragua and the 
various European Powers. To have what is called in 
the language of their newspapers “ an American canal” 
will perforce lead to very grave diplomatic complications 
unless, indeed, as appears probable, our own action by 
forcing the pace so turns the project of the United 
States against ourselves as to make it worth the while of 
the European Powers to support America with the 
object of achieving our discomfiture. 

The support which, as we have said, was appa- 
rently needed by the United States in this approaching 
enterprise was immediately forthcoming from Great 
britain ; and the form which that support took was the 
draft of a treaty, whose originators were on the English 
side an Ambassador who is, to say the least of it, very 
grateful to the United States for his past services and 
protestations of friendship, and an American statesman 
who passes among his compatriots for being so English 


as to have acquired the London accent. By this draft 
treaty Mr. Hay and Lord Pauncefote have reduced the 
old English claims to nothing. The United States may 
build, when and where it likes, the canal in question, 
and the support of England, in case the purely 
American character of the canal should be con- 
tested, is to be discovered in the special guarantee 
of neutrality which England offers to the United 
States. Two clauses alone retain any vestige of what 
were once thought the minimum of our necessary 
rights in the matter. The one forbids the United 
States to fortify the canal, the other limits the neutral 
zone at either end to a radius of three nautical miles. 
The latter contention would not be pressed. In 1852 
the neutral zone, which had similarly been confined to 
normal limits, was extended by us, on the motion of 
Mr. Webster, to the enormous distance of twenty-five 
miles, or twice the range of the horizon from the coast, 
and there is no doubt that in our present condition we 
should be yet more complacent. But the first clause is 
of far more importance. There is, indeed, a school of 
enthusiasts who will maintain that fortification counts 
for little. Ignorant, as they probably are, that a modern 
fleet can do nothing against modern siege artillery, and 
and never having, perhaps, appreciated that he who 
holds a “ téle de pont” holds the bridge, these men—who 
would, perhaps, be the most furious against a French or 
Dutch right to fortify an international tunnel—will, for the 
sake of soothing public opinion, pretend that the fortifica- 
tion of the two ends of the Nicaraguan Canal by the United 
States does not give them complete and sole possession 
of that waterway in time of war. It might perhaps be 
better for the public if they could hear the opinion of 
German gunners upon the two outlets of the Kiel Canal, 
or of our own artillerists at Yarmouth and Portsdown 
upon our command of the approaches to Spithead and 
the Solent. If the United States are permitted to fortify 
the Nicaraguan Canal it becomes without any question 
their sole possession, neutrality is so much waste paper, 
and the one Power which will be most damaged by such 
an action will be ourselves. The Canal once pierced 
and open to our ships, our West Indies would prove in 
time of war a base for action in the Eastern Pacific, 
where, so far as its central and southern portions are con- 
cerned, we can find no coaling stations or docks. If it 
be closed to us and opened to another Power we are 
adding from eight to sixteen thousand miles to the dis- 
tances that must be imposed upon our fleet as contrasted 
with that of the Power which controls this waterway. 

Will England give way upon the matter? We 
may take it for granted that this Government will almost 
certainly give way. We have given the United States 
to understand that they are necessary to us. We have 
told the Continental Powers that the mutual friendship 
of the two countries was something organic and indis- 
soluble. We have protested that American Imperialism 
depended upon English sympathy, and some of the 
most ardent Jingoes have even attempted to spread 
abroad the opinion that our own action in South Africa 
had many friends in the United States. After the 
blunder which these five years represent, and whose 
origin goes back to Lord Salisbury’s inconsistencies on the 
Venezuelan question there is little doubt that we shall 
yield again. But this time the significance of our sub- 
mission will be apparent to all the world ; we shall have 
yielded to a menace which is in direct opposition to 
rights guaranteed by treaty because we are in the midst 
of a disastrous colonial entanglement. 

Our rebuff may yet prove the first, and let us hope 
the gravest, of the results of the Transvaal War. 
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THE DEATH RATE FROM DISEASE IN SOUTH 
AFRICA, 


N the casualty lists that form a part of our daily 
reading now-a-days in London, there is no more 
instructive item than that which accounts for the deaths by 
disease. It is possible to estimate more or less exactly 
the proportion of our losses from this cause. We have 
as data, in the first place, the list of deaths issued 
‘fficially day by day, a number never rising to forty and 
sometimes falling as low as eleven or twelve. Then the 
known proportion of deaths among those returned 
as “ dangerously ill.” There must be added to this an 
average drawn from the belated lists that are occasion- 
ally issued referring to deaths not previously reported, 
and finally the whole sum is closed by including the 
deaths of invalids on the voyage home or within a 
month of their return to their homes in the Cape, the 
colonies or England. By arriving at the total in this 
fashion one is certain of a minimum, and we cannot be 
justly accused of exaggeration, since the total number 
must certainly be in this as in every other campaign 
somewhat in excess of the official announcement upon 
which one base one’s calculations. Treated in this 
manner, these statistics yield the following result. An 
average of about 21°17 .... men die daily from disease 
alone. This is excluding all accidental deaths and all 
deaths from wounds. The present army of occupation 
in South Africa amounts roughly to 210,000 men, so 
that the daily deaths from disease is about "1008 per 
thousand. This death rate amounts in the year of 365 
days to some 36°792 .... per thousand, or to an actual 
total (supposing the mortality to be maintained at its 
present rate for a year) of just under 8,000 out of a 
force of 210,000. 

These figures will not appear very formidable to 
those who are accustomed to the vital statistics of our 
great towns. It is well known that the death rate per 
thousand of these islands is somewhat over 2 per cent., 
or 20 in the thousand ; to be accurate, it is in the neigh- 
bourhood of 22 per thousand. It would therefore 
appear that the present drainage from disease alone in 
South Africa is not even twice what it is at home, 
and such a result would not be of a nature to disconcert 
any man who had the least conception of the realities of 
war. If our soldiers are dying natural deaths out there 
but twice as fast as they would die in England, 
this war would form so extraordinary and so benign an 
exception to the general rule of wars that we might add 
its mildness in disease-casualties to the absence of 
crime, the facility of transport, and all the other 
advantages it has been found to enjoy over our cam- 
paigns in the past. 

Unfortunately this conclusion, like so many of those 
founded upon vital statistics, would be misleading. The 
death rate of these islands includes, of course, persons 
of all ages; the army in South Africa is confined to 
males of one particular age. It is in connection with 
this contrast that the nature of the death rate in South 
Africa becomes apparent. The ages of the men serving 
in the war may be taken to range from twenty to thirty- 
five years of age. It is true that there are very many 
men over thirty-five at the front, but they form an insig- 
nificant proportion of the whole ; moreover the increase 
of the normal death rate between thirty-five and forty 
(and very few men indeed, even irregulars, are over 
forty) is again insignificant—less than ‘03 per cent. A 
very large proportion of officers are, of course, over 
thirty-five years of age, but here again the total of such 


is insignificant compared to the whole army; and 
further, as we shall show in a moment, the officers fall 
into a separate category so far as deaths from disease 
are concerned. Our statistics in this article deal with 
the men and non-commissioned officers only. 

Taking then the ages 20-35 as the range of the age 
of men in service in South Africa, we find that the death 
rate of this particular age is lower than that of any other 
period of fifteei years in the lives of Englishmen with 
the exception of the period 10-25. Out of a thousand 
people who die in the British Islands in a year not 58 
(about 57°6....) die in this period (we quote the 
statistics drawn up for Government in 1883-84), so that 
the proportion of mortality being, as we have said, a 
little over 22 per thousand, and the mortality of the men 
between 20 and 35 but 5°76....per cent. of that 
amount, the actual mortality per thousand at this age is 
but some 1°26.... per thousand. 

It may be objected with perfect justice that this 
estimate is too low by nearly 40 per cent., since the 
number of lives that reach the age of twenty is lessened 
by infant mortality to about that extent; but we set 
against this 4o per cent. these two facts—first, that every 
one in arms at the Cape has passed a severe physical 
test. All consumptives, all clear cases of bone. disease, 
of organic weakness, of nervous trouble, of heart disease, 
of insufficient development, and of diseases affecting 
special organs were eliminated ; secondly, that a great 
number of men specially prone to fever or what not 
have already died in the past year or have been invalided 
home ; over 8 per cent. of the army can be accounted 
for in this fashion. We think, therefore, that the figure 
1'26....per thousand, which-we quoted as the propor- 
tion of deaths per thousand of the population at home 
in peace, for the ages between twenty and thirty-five, 
may be very fairly postulated as an average (if anything 
in excess) of the probable death rate, in normal times, 
of the young men serving in South Africa. 

But, as was shown at the beginning of this article, 
the actual death rate from disease alone is at the rate 
of 36°792.... per thousand, and the proportion of 
1°26 .... to 36°792 .... is that of 1 to 29°2 .... or, in 
plain words, the forces in South Africa are dying from 
disease alone Thirty Times as fast as they would at 
home ; nor does this concern wounds or accidents, or 
the necessary concomitants of actual fighting, it refers 
purely to what are known to juries as natural deaths. 

It must not be imagined that this is a specially high 
proportion for a campaign, though it happens to be 
exceedingly high relatively to the number of killed and 
wounded. It would but involve the loss of a tenth of 
the force by death in hospital in two years, and there 
have been many European campaigns in which close 
upon a fifth of the men have thus disappeared in the 
first twelve months. On the other hand it is an 
extremely serious feature in the present war that the 
proportion of deaths from this cause increases steadily, 
and that, with the exception of the sharp epidemic at 
Bloemfontein, after the march from Paardeberg, 
the per-centage of deaths from disease has risen 
uninterruptedly. The total losses by death from 
this cause and from wounds and from accidents of all 
kinds combined, including the Bloemfontein epidemic, 
for thirteen months and a-half, average at a rate but 
little inferior to that now due to disease alone. Our 
present loss from this cause alone is at the rate of over 
twenty-one men a day in an army of 210,000. During 
the past thirteen and a-half months (ending December 4) 
it came from all causes to a little more than that number 
a day in an army which ultimately reached the great 
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total of 267,000. It is not the per-centage itself which 
is alarming ; as we have said, it has commonly been 
exceeded in warfare. It is the tendency of the propor- 
tion of men struck down by disease to grow that should 
arrest the attention of every one who concerns himself 
with the future of our South African policy. 

In the detailed analysis of the deaths from disease 
no very striking features appear. The irregulars seem 
to suffer about as much as the regulars (their losses are 
in the proportion of 36 to 111, which is more or Jess 
their present proportion to the regular army in South 
Africa). The officers of course come into a totally 
different category, and may almost be left out of account 
in these statistics. The number that now die from 
disease hardly affects the general total—principally 
because their greater wealth, better previous nourish- 
ment, more ready command of comforts, coupled with 
their immunity from excessive fatigue, is in their favour ; 
partly because many of them are beyond the age at 
which enteric fever (by far the most prevalent disease) 
is likely to attack its victim; partly (perhaps) from their 
general inoculation—a point on which we are not 
competent to speak. 

We may, then, summarise our conclusions as 
follows. The death rate of the soldiers in South Africa 
from disease alone is about forty times the death rate of 
men of the same age and choice at home: it is increasing 
and has been increasing for the last four months, and it 
is spread equally over the various classes of private 
soldiers and non-commissioned officers whether regular 
or irregular. It is a conclusion worth the notice of such 
Englishmen as care to take the present stage of the 
campaign as an actuality and as something more serious 
than our newspapers would make it out to be. 





WILLIAM MORRIS AND HIS SCHOOL. 


T is proper enough that the unveiling of the bust of 
William Morris should approximate to a public 
festival, for while there have been many men of genius 
in the Victorian era more despotic than he, there have 
been none so representative. He represents not only 
that rapacious hunger for beauty which has now for the 
first time become a serious problem in the healthy life 
of humanity, but he represents also that honourable 
instinct for finding beauty in common necessities of 
workmanship which gives it a stronger and more bony 
structure. The time has passed when William Morris 
was conceived of merely as a decorator, a designer of 
wall-papers. At least it must be conceded to him that 
his desire for beauty was more universal! than that. If 
Morris had been a hatter instead of a decorator we 
should have become gradually and painfully conscious 
of an improvement in our hats. If he had been a tailor 
we should have suddenly found our frock-coats trailing 
on the ground with the grandeur of medizeval raiment. 
If he had been a shoemaker we should have found, with 
no little consternation, our shoes gradually approximating 
to the antique sandal. If he had been the commonest 
hairdresser he would have invented some massing of the 
hair worthy to be the crown of Venus; if he had been 
an ironmonger his nails would have had some noble 
pattern, fit to be the nails of the Cross. 

The limitations of William Morris, whatever they 
were, were not the limitations of common decoration. 
It is true that all his work, even his literary work, was 
in some sense decorative, had in some degree the 
qualities of a splendid wall-paper. His characters, his 
stories, his religious and political views, had, in the 
most emphatic sense, length and breadth without thick- 


ness. He seemed really to believe that men could enjoy 
a perfectly flat felicity. He made no account of the 
unexplored and explosive possibilities of human nature, 
of the unnameable terrors, and the yet more unnameable 
hopes. So long as a man was graceful in every circum- 
stance, so long as he had the inspiring consciousness 
that the chestnut colour of his hair was relieved against 
the blue forest a mile behind, he would be serenely 
happy. So he would be, no doubt, if he were really 
fitted for a decorative existence ; if he were a piece of 
exquisitely coloured cardboard. 

But although Morris took little account of the 
terrible solidity of human nature—took little account, so 
to speak, of human figures in the round, it is altogether 
unfair to represent him as a mere esthete. He 
perceived a great public necessity and fulfilled it 
heroically. The difficulty with which he grappled 
was one so immense that we shall have to be separated 
from it by many centuries before we can really 
judge of it. It was the problem of the elaborate and 
deliberate ugliness of the most self-conscious of cen- 
turies. Morris at least saw the absurdity of the thing. 
He felt that it was monstrous that the modern man, 
who was pre-eminently capable of realising the strangest 
and most contradictory beauties, who could feel at once 
the fiery aureole of the ascetic and the colossal calm of 
the Hellenic god, should himself, by a farcical bathos, 
be buried in a black coat and hidden under a chimney- 
pot hat. He could not see why the harmless man who 
desired to be an artist in raiment should be condemned 
to be at best a black and white artist. It is indeed diffi- 
cult to account for the clinging curse of ugliness which 
blights everything brought forth by the most prosperous 
of centuries. In all created nature there is not perhaps 
anything so completely ugly as a pillar-box. Its shape 
is the most unmeaning of shapes, its height and thick- 
ness just neutralising each other : its colour is the most 
repulsive of colours—a fat and soulless red, a red with- 
out a touch of blood or fire, like the scarlet of dead 
men's sins, Yet there is no reason whatever why such 
hideousness should possess an object full of civic dignity, 
the treasure-house of a thousand secrets, the fortress of a 
thousand souls. If the old Greeks had had such an 
institution we may be sure that it would have been 
surmounted by the severe, but graceful, figure of the 
god of letter-writing. If the medizval Christians had 
possessed it, it would have had a niche filled with the 
golden aureole of St. Rowland of the Postage Stamps. 
As it is, there it stands at all our street-corners, disguising 
one of the most beautiful of ideas under one of the most 
preposterous of forms. It is useless to deny that the 
miracles of science have not been such an incentive to 
art and imagination as were the miracles of religion. 
If men in the twelfth century had been told that the 
lightning had been driven for leagues underground and 
had dragged at its destroying tail loads of laughing 
human beings, and if they had then been told that the 
people alluded to this pulverising portent chirpily as 
“The Twopenny Tube,” they would have called down 
the fire of Heaven on us as a race of half-witted atheists. 
Probably they would have been quite right. 

This clear and fine perception of what may be called 
the anzesthetic element in the Victorian era was, un- 
doubtedly, the work of a great reformer: it requires a 
fine effort of the imagination to see an evil that surrounds 
us on every side. The manner in which Morris carried 
out his crusade may, considering the circumstances, be 
called triumphant. Our carpets began to bloom under 
our feet like the meadows in spring, and our hitherto 
prosaic stools and sofas seemed growing legs and arms 
at their own wild will. An element of freedom and 
rugged dignity came in with plain and strong orna- 
ments of copper and iron, So delicate and universal has 
been the revolution in domestic art that almost every 
family in England has had its taste cunningly and 
rose: oma improved, and if we look back at the early 
Victorian drawing-rooms it is only to realise the strange 
but essential truth that art, or human decoration, has, 
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nine times out of ten in history, made things uglier than 
they were before from the coiffure of a Papuan savage to 
the wall-paper of a British merchant in 1830. 

But great and beneficent as was the zesthetic revolu- 
tion of Morris, there was a very definite limit to it. It 
did not lie only in the fact that his revolution was in 
truth a reaction, though this was a partial explanation of 
his partial failure. When he was denouncing the dresses 
of modern ladies, “ upholstered like arm-chairs instead of 
being draped like women,” as he forcibly expressed it, 
he would hold up for practical imitation the costumes 
and handicrafts of the Middle Ages. Further than this 
retrogressive and imitative movement he never seemed 
to go. Now, the men of the time of Chaucer had many 
evil qualities, but there was at least one exhibition of 
moral weakness they did not give. They would have 
laughed at the idea of dressing themselves in the manner 
of the bowmen at the battle of Senlac, or painting them- 
selves an wsthetic blue, after the custom of the ancient 
Britons. They would not have called that a movement 
at all. Whatever was beautiful in their dress or manners 
sprang honestly and naturally out of the life they 
led and preferred to lead. And it may surely be main- 
tained that any real advance in the beauty of modern 
dress must spring honestly and naturally out of the life 
we lead and prefer to lead. We are not altogether 
without hints and hopes of such a change, in the grow- 
ing orthodoxy of rough and athletic costumes. But if 
this cannot be, it will be no substitute or satisfaction to 
turn life into an interminable historical fancy-dress ball. 

But the limitation of Morris’s work lay deeper than 
this. We may best suggest it by a method after his 
own heart. Of all the various works he performed, none 
perhaps was so splendidly and solidly valuable as his 
great protest for the fables and superstitions of mankind. 
He has the supreme credit of showing that the fairy- 
tales contain the deepest truth of the earth, the real 
record of men’s feeling for things. Trifling details may 
be inaccurate, Jack may not have climbed up so tall a 
beanstalk or killed so tall a giant, but it is not such 
things that make a story false; it is a far different class 
of things that makes every modern book of history as 
false as the father of lies; ingenuity, self-consciousness, 
hypocritical impartiality. It appears to us that of all 
the fairy-tales none contains so vital a moral truth as 
the old story, existing in many forms, of Beauty and the 
Beast. There is written, with all the authority of a 
human scripture, the eternal and essential truth that 
until we love a thing in all its ugliness we cannot make 
it beautiful. This was the weak point in William 
Morris as a reformer: that he sought to reform 
modern life, and that he hated modern life instead 
of loving it. Modern London is indeed a beast, 
big enough and black enough to be the beast in 
Apocalypse, blazing with a million eyes and roaring 
with a million voices. But unless the poet can love this 
fabulous monster as he is, can feel with some generous 
excitement his massive and mysterious joie-de-vivre, the 
vast scale of his iron anatomy and the beating of his 
thunderous heart, he cannot and will not change the 
beast into the fairy prince. Morris’s disadvantage was 
that he was not honestly a child of the nineteenth 
century: he could not understand its fascination and 
consequently he could not really develop it. An abiding 
testimony to his tremendous personal influence in the 
wsthetic world is the vitality and recurrence of the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibitions, which are steeped in his 
personality like a chapel in that of a saint. If we look 
round at the exhibits in one of these zesthetic shows, we 
shall be struck by the large mass of modern objects 
that the decorative school leaves untouched. There is 
a noble instinct for giving the right touch of beauty to 
common and necessary things, but the things that are so 
touched are the ancient things, the things that always to 
some extent commended themselves to the lover of 
beauty. There are beautiful gates, beautiful fountains, 
beautiful cups, beautiful chairs, beautiful reading-desks. 
But there are no modern things made beautiful. There 


are no beautiful lamp-posts, beautiful letter-boxes, beau- 
tiful engines, beautiful bicycles. The spirit of William 
Morris has not seized hold of the century and made its 
humblest necessities beautiful. And this was because, 
with all his healthiness and energy, he had not the 
supreme courage to face the ugliness of things ; Beauty 
shrank from the Beast and the fairy-tale had a different 
ending. 

But herein, indeed, lay Morris’s deepest claim to 
the name of a great reformer: that he left his work 
incomplete. There is, perhaps, no better proof that a 
man isa mere meteor, merely barren and brilliant, than 
that his work is done perfectly. A man like Morris 
draws attention to needs he cannot supply. In after- 
years we may have perhaps a newer and more daring 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition. In it we shall not decorate 
the armour of the twelfth century but the machinery of 
the twentieth. A lamp-post shall be wrought nobly in 
twisted iron, fit to hold the sanctity of fire. A pillar-box 
shall be carved with figures emblematical of the secrets 
of comradeship and the silence and honour of the State. 
Railway signals, of all earthly things the most poetical, 
the coloured stars of life and death, shall be lamps of 
green and crimson worthy of their terrible and faithful 
service. But if ever this gradual and genuine move- 
ment of our time towards beauty—not backwards, but 
forwards—does truly come about, Morris will be the 
first prophet of it. Poet of the childhood of nations, 
craftsman in the new honesties of art, prophet of a 
merrier and wiser life, his full-blooded enthusiasm will 
be remembered when human life has once more assumed 
flamboyant colours and proved that this paintul 
greenish grey of the zsthetic twilight in which we now 
live is, in spite of all the pessimists, not the greyness of 
death, but the greyness of dawn. 


G. K. C. 





“THE WEDDING GUEST.” 
An Open Letrer TO Mr, J. M. Barrie. 


IR—I take leave to address to you a few remarks 
S upon your new play, or, to speak more strictly, 
upon one aspect of it, for it is to the Scotch element in 
it, and this alone, that I desire tc confine myself. My 
reason for this presumption is, firstly, that like yourself 
I am a Scotchman, and, secondly, that it is in you, the 
author of The Little Minister, A Window in Thrums, and 
other well-known Scotch works, that the public, above 
all in England and America, since the death of Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson sees the foremost representative of Scotland 
in the sphere of imaginative literature—fiction and the 
drama. 

You, sir, must already have been often painfully 
amused at the naive ignorance of the average English- 
man and Englishwoman, playgoer and reader alike, 
as to Scotland, Scotch people, Scotch ideas, Scotch 
habits and customs. It is, I fear, indisputable that 
the average Englishman and Englishwoman _ con- 
tinue to be saturated with the ignorance of Dr. 
oe tempered, however, not by Johnsonian 
1atred and contempt, but by a delightful condescen- 
sion, that certain condescension in foreigners which 
provoked a famous essay of Russell Lowell. In his 
ignorance and his condescension then, the Englishman is 
more than prepared to believe that anything and every- 
thing can and does happen in Scotland ; and thus free 
from prejudice he makes raids into that curious and 
defenceless land, and by a brief residence in expensive 
hotels and the interrogation of half-a-dozen German 
waiters confirms his belief that Scotland really has a 
Church, or Churches, one of which is as “ established” 
as the English Church, ministers who do not wear 
surplices, a system of law, a social life, a vocabulary, an 
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accent and¥a history peculiarly ‘and embarrassingly its 
own, ‘of all of which, stranger still, Scotchmen are 
actually proud and will not give up, though the Union 
ought to have taught them by this time what a Church, 
a system of law and a national history should be. The 
puzzle, in fact, is so bewildering that the Englishman is 
inspired to go further ; and he seeks for an interpreter 
and a guide to unlock the doors of this mysterious Scotch 
life and to make it intelligible to civilised man. Guides 
there are in plenty, but the guide desired must be one 
whose testimonials are beyond cavil and whose answers 
will not only sate a creditable and philanthropic curiosity, 
but also bear the hall-mark of unimpeachable truth. 
What, then, can be more satisfactory if the Englishman 
is kindly provided in the heart of London with a repre- 
sentation of Scottish life and character and customs 
drawn for him by the Achillean hands of one who like 
yourself, sir, occupies the proud position of being the 
Member for Scotland in the Parliament of British 
Letters. The kodak and the biograph we know cannot 
err, and in The Little Minisler and A Wedding Guest the 
Englishman finds the sought-for biograph, the truth of 
which must be unimpeachable, for is it not a Scotch bio- 
graph? The English seeker after Scotch truth accord- 
ingly packs the theatre from gallery to stalls, and is 
more condescendingly convinced than ever that Scotland, 
its ministers and its inhabitants, are a richer mine of 
marvels than the Maoris he has seen at Earl’s Court. 

I will now be so bold as to ask respectfully, but 
seriously, whether beyond the stretch of purple sunlit 
moor on which the windows of Old Keep look out (and 
even that might perhaps be Yorkshire) there is in 
The Wedding Guest anything else which the Scotchman 
would freely confess to be typical of his countrymen and 
countrywomen. The Londoner, I am sure, will be 
shocked at the impertinent audacity of this question. 
Is there not a Scotch butler, Jenny, who would “ pit on” 
her diamond necklace, and is “no sure,” a perfectl 
Homeric catalogue of Scotch characters, a Scotc 
minister who must be Scotch because he is certainl 
not English or Irish, and as a bonne bouche, a Scotc 
wedding first rehearsed and then performed. 

Let me therefore touch on a few particulars. What 
is there in Meikle essentially Scotch beyond his accent ? 
You, sir, would, I am sure, admit that, as conceived and 
played, he is nothing more than a legitimate piece of 
stage property centuries old and ever young, used from 
Plautus to Shakespeare, and from Shakespeare to Mr. 
Pinero and yourself. Strip off the thin veneer of accent 
and Meikle is the butler of Dandy Dick, and if he 
talked French or “> our sense of nationality would 
suffer no outrage. eikle, I venture to pronounce, is 
not, like Andrew Fairservice or Caleb Balderston, a type 
such as Scotland, and Scotland alone, can breed. “Ah! 
yes,” says the Englishman, triumphantly. “But you 
forget the minister.” No; a Scot is not likely to 
forget the minister. As Mr. Gibson ambled on to the 
stage amidst the roars of laughter with which the 
English audience welcome the type of minister now so 
familiar to their condescending eyes—the roar of the 
Spanish crowd welcoming the bull that is to be 
slaughtered for its edification—I sadly remembered the 
remark of the Duke of Newcastle, the colleague of 
Walpole and Chatham, that “ Bishops, like other men, 
were inclined to forget their (ducal) maker.” No doubt 
you, sir, have said the same, substituting “minister and 
actor” for “Bishop.” For in Scotland, as you know, we 
have many Churches and many kinds of ministers—profes- 
sorsin the great colleges, ministers of large town churches, 
ministers in bleak and thin rural parishes. Some of them 
have a European reputation as scholars and divines, 
some to the great honour of their country, Church and 
themselves have come from the peasant’s cottage to 
serve in the ministry of Christ—all men of whom any 
Church might be proud, and the Scottish Churches are 
proud of them—and then there is Mr. Gibson? I 
puckered my brow ; for is Mr. Gibson really typical of 
the Scotch minister of to-day? Some of us, let me 


whisper, found it hard to stomach many features in your 
Little Minister, as played in the Haymarket Theatre, 
that minister who is now the minister par excellence 
for the English public ; I have even heard wicked Scots 
assert that he was a travesty, but I soothed their peevish 
fury by proving that in The Little Minister we must 
cheerfully bow to your superior imaginative vision and 
superior historical and topical knowledge. Mr. Gibson 
is, however, a minister of to-day: is he truly typical of 
the minister to be found in every parish from the Tweed 
to Cape Wrath? and if he is not, is it fair to Scotland 
and England to misrepresent the one and mislead the 
other? Recently a notorious number of Le Rire had a 
picture of English officers shooting crocodiles with live 
nigger boys as bait. In England we questioned the 
propriety and justice of placing before the ignorant a 
picture based upon a possible but improbable exception 
and representing that idea as truly typical. Some of us 
Scots are in a similar mood over Mr. Gibson, 

The Private Secretary was not typical of English 
curates, nor the undergrads in Charley's Aunt of the 
real undergrad ; but no one, not even the author, 
imagined that they were, and these plays were 
avowedly farces. Yours, sir, as we gladly recognise, is 
a play of high endeavour, not in Kate Ommaney’s words 
“a fairy tale,” but a play grappling with an ethical and 
social problem which above all calls for truth, truth of 
fact and truth of moral vision. 

And then there is the wedding ; something assuredly 
that 95 per cent. of Londoners have never seen and 
never will see in real life. And here I take leave to 
ask :—(1) Would a Scotch young lady, earnest and high- 
minded, be likely to frisk about in her wedding dress 
within half-an-hour of the ceremony, almost suggesting 
that the whole thing was a joke—for English play- 
goers? would she be likely a few minute later to 
rehearse the service itself amid laughter and jokes and 
with a Scotch butler for an accomplice? Why 
not? asks the Englishman. Because to Scotch- 
women the marriage ceremony is a solemn reli- 
gious service even though it may take place in a 
house; it is also a religious service to Scotch 
servants. And now let us imagine Mr. Pinero repre- 
senting in Edinburgh a young English lady, innocent 
and God-fearing, going through a similar rehearsal amid 
the roars of a Scotch audience, ignorant of the Prayer 
Book, of God-fearing young English ladies and God- 
fearing English servants, and then let us imagine what 
England would say as to the propriety, justice, and 
typicality of the picture. With regard to the ceremony 
itself as performed I can only ask you, sir, and all Scotch 
visitors to the theatre to compare what they can see 
there with what they know does take place and 
how—and then to reflect on these questions : Is this fair ? 
Is this just ? Am I in Scotland, or ? (2) We may be 
permitted to recognise in the guests and their deport- 
ment a triumph of English stage management. Let us 
remember, however, that the ladies and gentlemen 
belong to the Scotch gentry and that their host himself 
is a Scotch gentleman. I, therefore, venture to ask 
whether it is customary for Scotch gentlemen and 
gentlewomen to behave ata Scotch wedding in the— 
shall we say demonstrative—way in which Mr. Fair- 
bairn’s guests behave? I will not repeat what a real 
Scotch gentleman said to me on this point; I am con- 
tent to raise the question and to leave the verdict to the 
Scotch gentry who are living in Scotland to-day. 
Whether Mr. Fairbairn is typical of the Scotch laird of 
to-day, whether Lady Jane Dunwoodie has any of 
the distinctive characteristics of the Scotch grande dame, 
whether a fine opportunity has not been missed in both, 
I do not care now to inquire, interesting as the inquiry 
would be. But may I suggest to you, sir, that a still 
more telling stage picture might be made out of a Scotch 
funeral, part of the ceremony of which English play- 
goers will rejoice to hear may actually take place in a 
house, and the ritual of which easily lends itself to the 
introduction of a minister, and even elders, as well as to 
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the flashes of a happy wit, tempered by that irrelevant 
Scotch seriousness to which England and the gaiety of 
nations owe so much? Whether it would be typical of 
Scotland, her ministers, her servants, and her gentry is 
another matter, which I would leave to your countrymen 
and mine to decide. Only let us remember that the 
Englishman is out of court, for he does not know. 

You will, I am sure, take my remarks in good part ; 
it cannot be that you are laughing in your sleeve at 
English ignorance : it must be that your play has been 
“adapted” for the English stage, that you have not 
yourself superintended the rehearsals, and, therefore, 
that it is not under your weighty imprimatur that what 
may be seen at the Garrick is put upon the stage. It is 
naturally only too easy for an English theatre to err 
through ignorance, the kindly ignorance of those who 
seek the truth in laughter rather than in tears. This 
being so, you, sir, can scarcely point it out yourself. I 
have, therefore, taken the liberty on your behalf to hint 
to the English public that in The Wedding Guest 
neither Scotland nor England can see the real ministers, 
the real ceremonies, the real gentry of your native land, 
for, to some of us Scots, at least, all these are in spirit 
and in truth something very different. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Duns Scotus. 





FROM ABROAD, 
THE CAMORRA IN NAPLES. 


HILE the political world is slumbering both 
in Parliament and in the country, general 
attention in Italy is turned to the scandals which have 
come to light in Naples, and which have revealed again 
that the association called the Camorra, an old and 
criminal plague spot, is there as deeply rooted as the 
Mafia in Sicily. The two societies are about equal in 
power and crime. 

As the Mafia had as its head Deputy Palizzolo, now 
in prison accused of instigation to, and complicity in, 
murder, so the Camorra recognises as its supreme head 
another Member of Parliament, Deputy Casale, who, 
since 1892, has constantly been returned without 
opposition to the Chamber, no one daring to stand 
against him. His power was so great that he used to be 
called the “ King of Naples,” nor was that a misapplied 
title, as whoever has been at the head of the dreaded 
and ever-powerful society has really held in his hands 
the lives and interests not only of the largest town of the 
Peninsula, but almost of the whole south of Italy. Such 
a state of things is only rendered possible by the social 
and political atmosphere of the southern provinces, 
which still bear traces of the sad historical heredity of 
so many centuries of feudal Spanish sovereignty, made 
worse later by that Bourbon Government which Glad- 
stone called “the negation of God.” 

Tracing back the origin of the Camorra, it appears 
that it was imported into Spain by the Arabs, who called 
the tax which they demanded on the gains in gambling 
houses the “Kumar.” From Spain it was brought to 
Naples, where it assumed such vast proportions as to 
impose its will on the rulers of the country themselves, 
becoming almost a recognised institution, of which 
Governments and police, not only in the past, but even 
in present days, have asked support, giving their protec- 
tion in exchange. 

Public life in the south was entirely subject to the 
Camorra, which was the chief factor in political elections, 
and master of city administrations. In 1860, immediately 
after the conquest of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies 

Garibaldi, while the General was still Dictator in 

aples, there was an attempt to create order through 
disorder—that is, to set a thief to catch a thief. The 


affiliates of the association were charged with the police 
service. At first all went well, the Camorristi (members 
of the Camorra) were animated with great zeal ; but 
before long it was found that the octroi, which brings in 
the largest income of Naples, had completely ceased to 
yield any revenue. On inquiry it was discovered that 
all dutiable objects were allowed to pass without ques- 
tion by those who said, “ It belongs to Beppino” (the 
diminutive of Giuseppe), the name given by the Nea- 
politans to Garibaldi. 

Silvio Spaventa, one of the noblest figures among 
the Italian politicians, was determined to stamp out the 
pest and, helped by General Lamarmora, threw into 
prison or sent to forced domicile thousands and 
thousands of Camorristi. In the year in which this 
general clearing-out took place crime diminished 45 per 
cent. in the city, thus proving what an effect a real and 
permanent breaking up of the society would have. 
Spaventa, unfortunately, did not succeed in carrying out 
his programme to the bitter end, as he fell from power, 
and the elements which he had shut up in prison re- 
turned more depraved, more arrogant, bolder than before. 
The first time Spaventa went to Naples after his fall he 
was attacked and beaten without it being possible to 
bring the culprits to justice, and it was, indeed, after- 
wards known that they were presented with a stick of 
honour. 

So, after several useless attempts to get rid of the 
plague, each successive Government thought it better to 
make use of it for political and police purposes. For 
instance, a famous cab strike every one remembers, which 
created for some time a perfect deadlock. The Chief 
of Police, Pennino, at the end of his resources went to 
the head of the Camorra, then the well-known Ciccio 
Cappuccio. What the agreement between the two was 
of course no one knows ; but the fact is that, after the 
interview, Cappuccio went through all the low quarters 
of Naples, sitting on the box of a cab, cracking a whip, 
and crying, “Companions, harness your horses and go 
out!” and one hour later the 3,000 cabs of the 
city were at work again. In the great popular festivals 
of Piedigrotta and Montevergine that same Ciccio 
Cappuccio used to appear in a superb carriage with three 
horses, bowed to by all, he returning the salutations 
with the dignity and air of a prince, while all vehicles, 
without exception, made way for him. His influence is 
shown by the circumstances that in those large assem- 
blies of thousands of people, noisy and unruly, as only 
the Neapolitans can be, it was simply necessary for one 
of his followers to shout, “ Hush! the Signorino (little 
Signor) sleeps,” for silence to fall instantly and continue 
until he awakened. 

As has always been the case with all kinds of 
malefactors, the heads of the Camorra succeeded in 
gaining a great ascendency over the people, not only by 
terrorism, but also by doing acts of real justice. One day 
a poor music teacher, whose whole means of living con- 
sisted in an old pigno, returned home to find the piano 
stolen. He rushed to the police and judges, but without 
redress. Desperate, he went to implore the aid of 
Cappuccio, who was really touched at his despair, so 
that three hours after the piano, brought by unknown 
hands, stood in its accustomed place. e teacher, full 
of gratitude, ran to offer his watch as a gift to 
Cappuccio, who thereupon, considering he had only 
done his duty, kicked him out of the house. 

The Camorra as it now exists is divided into corps, 
each of which is composed of twenty-four Camorristi 
and forty-eight Picciotti (recruits), the former each 
having two of the latter under his command, one 
to watch over him and the other to serve him. The 
Picciotti, in the same way, have under them the 
Giovani Onorati (honoured members), who pay for the 
privilege of being taken under the protection of the 
society. There are two high officers, the head and the 
cashier, who are elected by the Camorristi. He who 
reveals the secrets is ki without mercy, usually by 
the Picciotti, who if successful may hope to rise a step. 
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The chief funds of the society, as a society, come from 
gambling and usury. The Camorrista visits low taverns 
and goes from table to table obliging the men to play, 
and demands 2d. out of each 1od. betted, enforcing his 
will at the point of his knife, and very seldom meeting 
with resistance. Often he lends money to the players 
with an interest of 2d. in every 1od. if the money is 
returned at once, or 2d. a day on every rod. until prin- 
cipal and interest are paid. Various punishments are 
inflicted on disobedient members, but death is only 
decreed in case of treason ; however, the fiat once gone 
forth there is no escape. 

Of course, this is the low Camorra of which those 
who occupy the high places make use to further their 
own unlawful ends, through corruption, bribery, libel, 
threats, and even murder. 

A small Socialist paper of Naples, the Propaganda, 
was the first publicly and openly to denounce Deputy 
Casale as the head of this band of criminals, challenging 
him to answer the following questions :— 

“ ast. What is your profession, art, or trade? 

“* and. What is your income ? 

“ 3rd. In the lack of one or the other, how do you 
live, and from where do you get the money to live as 
you live?” 

The Deputy thought his best plan was boldness, so 
he brought a suit against the paper, thus giving them the 
opportunity to prove their assertions. Notwithstanding 
the combined efforts of the high and influential members 
of the Camorra, the trial resulted in a complete defeat 
for Casale and his supporters, proving clearly the 
immense corruption of the whole administration of 
‘Naples, where, from the Mayor down to the most insig- 
nificant clerk, all were more or less directly under the 
thumb of the association, the members of which had 
enormous illegal gains in all local enterprises. For to 
succeed in doing any kind of business, contracts, &c., 
with the local authorities, you must begin by bribing the 
Camorra. It has even been found that they have suc- 
ceeded in so managing the numbers extracted to indi- 
cate those who must serve in the army as to let their 
prolégés escape this hated duty. 

The fall of Deputy e has been so tremendous 
and unexpected a blow that the Mayor, who was simply 
a figurehead in his hands, and all the aldermen have 
resigned, while the Government has nominateda sper 
committee, composed of Senators and high State officials, 
to make a thorough inquiry into all the public services in 
the province of Naples. 

That that has happened in Naples which would 
not have been possible only a few years ago is a hopeful 
sign, as it proves that public opinion of that town has at 
last awakened to shake off the yoke of the shameful 
bondage of crime which the weakness of so many 
Administrations has fostered. 


SALVATORE CORTESI. 
Rome, Italy, December 11, 1900. 





COOKING THE UNCAUGHT HARE. 


66 7 IRST conquer your country, then tax it” might 
seem to be so obvious an analogue of the 


familiar proverb as to inhibit the detailed discussion 
which is proceeding in the pages of the Times and 
elsewhere upon the financial future of the Transvaal. 
The discussion, indeed, is replete with humorous 
impertinence. In the first place, the mineowners who 
are seeking to protect their property from war-taxation 
and the British Imperialists who threaten to impose 
such taxation have both put themselves out of court, 
the former by their admissions and calculations of the 
value to their mines of “ good government” under the 
British flag, the latter by their loud insistence that we 
are fighting not for goldfields, but for the protection and 
prestige of the British Empire. If, as Mr, Robinson 


and his friends have so ingenuously admitted, the 
expenditure upon the war will immediately enhance the 
profits of the mines by some two-and-a-half millions 
sterling, the business cost of this proceeding represents 
some eighty millions, which they can afford and ought 
to pay. If, on the other hand, this is not a mineowning 
but an Imperialist war, there is no reason; for exacting 
from the mineowners the “ considerable contribution ” 
of which Sir M. Hicks Beach talks; the British tax- 
payer ought to pay the entire bill. 

The economic feasibility of taxing the mines more 
heavily than they were taxed by the late Repub- 
lican Government is not difficult to establish, Mr. 
Robinson’s solemn warnings against “ killing the goose ” 
are merely impudent bluff. A very large proportion of 
the four millions which were paid as profits in 1898 
could certainly have been taken in taxation without 
affecting the industry. Everything, of course, depends 
upon the method of taxation. High import duties, 

ecting machinery and materials used in working the 
mines and raising the price of food, would, of course, 
prevent low-grade mines from being worked, and so 
would cripple the industry and, in some measure, defeat 
the object of the tax. Mining royalties levied on tonnage, 
or high-claim licenses indiscriminately imposed, would 
have a similar effect. But a tax upon net profits would 
have no such tendency, provided that it left untouched 
the minimum inducement to investors, If mining shares 
in a particular mine are worth inthe market £300 for 
every £100 actually invested, the income derived from 
such mine is taxable up to the point that ,brings 
down the market value of the shares to a nominal 
£100. A tax upon profits, which pares off the whole 
surplus income over and above what is necessary to 
induce investors to put their capital in goldmines, 
will inflict no injury upon the legitimate industry, 
though it may hamper the operations of dishonest 
financiers who make play with “ propositions” which 
are not in any case sound investments. It is 
probable that, if the mines can be got once more under 
secure conditions of working, an adjustment of taxation 
which threw the entire burden upon net profits might be 
made to yield a public annual income uf some two 
millions over and above the income derived by the 
Republican Government. 

There are, however, two substantial difficulties in 
making use of these resources for enabling us to meet 
the war expenditure. The first is one which everywhere 
affects taxation upon income or profits, and which will 
prove very formidable in the Transvaal—the dishonest 
trickery by which “income” and “ profits” are con- 
cealed in order to evade taxation. This process in the 
Transvaal would be raised into a fine art by the skill of 
unscrupulous specialists playing upon the intricacies of 
the financial and political situation and aided by the 
“creatures’’ whom they have thoughtfully planted in 
responsible official posts under the British Government. 
The second difficulty is one to which I have already 
drawn attention, the fact that every penny which could 
under the most favourable circumstances be exacted 
from the mines would he absorbed as payment of 
the current expenses of military and civil government. 

Professor Case’s horror at the unconstitutional 
nature of the proposal to tax “ a colony ” without repre- 
sentation has a melancholy humour of its own. The 
manifold iniquity of forcing a foreign country to become 
a British colony, and, after it has so become, devas- 
tating it and destroying the property of the new 
“ colonists,” each of these actions containing a distinct 
violation of international law and of our own express 
pledges—all this apparently is nothing to Professor 
Case beside the enormity of “taxation without repre- 
sentation.” You may force your enemies to become 


British subjects, you may shoot their men, starve their 
women and children, burn their houses, break their 
dams—you may do all this and they will cheerfully 
acquiesce ; but tax them and the result will be some- 
thing terrible ! 
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Has this Constitutional purist reflected that the 
subjects whom we are plundering and outraging now 
are Boers, while the subjects who will pay the taxes are 
British investors ? The case of the American colonies 
presents no parallel and justifies no fears. The 
patriotic capitalist of the Rand will not be stimu- 
lated by recollections of American history to raise the 
standard of revolt against Baden-Powell’s police. The 
taxpayers in the Transvaal will not be largely resident in 
that country : the big taxpayer will be resident in Park 
Lane, the little ones will be distributed in thousands 
over this and other European countries. The latter will 
doubtless do his best to “ represent” his case to his 
own Government, but not all the constitutionalism of 
Professor Case can claim that in virtue of his invested 
savings or speculative proclivities he should be endowed 
with civic rights in the Transvaal and invited to deter- 
mine the taxation of the mines into which he has put 
his money. 


J]. A. Hopson. 





THE IRISH NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


HE second and concluding day of the Convention 
furnished a marked contrast to the first. Abso- 

lute calm reigned throughout the proceedings, save 
when some outburst of applause greeted a popular 
speaker’s appearance or a good point made, and resolu- 
tion after resolution was passed with complete unanimity. 
A few amendments were carried or withdrawn, but none 
was pressed to a division. Mr. William O’Brien, in 
proposing a series of resolutions dealing with the 
question of compulsory purchase, referred with pride to 
the fact that in its general lines the League has been 
since its inception conducted on the principles of Trades 
Union combinations and, without crime or outrage of 
any sort, had succeeded in three years in making the 
position of the landlords so uncomfortable that a little 
more pressure on a more extended scale would make 
them as anxious to be bought out at a reasonable price 
as they were formerly opposed to the idea. Referring 
to the sources from which the money for turning 
the farmers into an occupying proprietary might 
be obtained, Mr. O’Brien claimed that it could 
be found, without costing England a penny, by 
reducing “a standing army of idle policemen and 
a standing army of idle officials in Dublin Castle and 
the Four Courts,” and he made the further interesting 
statement that Mr. T. W. Russell, Unionist though he 
be, agreed with him on the subject. Other resolutions 
dealt with the question of funds for the carrying on of 
the campaign, the financial relations question, the 
grievances of town tenants, the encouragement of Irish 
manufactures, the Irish language, jury-packing, and so 
on, It was pleasant to note that many of Mr. Redmond’s 
Parliamentary followers in the pre-reunion days were 
present, and that some of them took part in the debates 
and had charge of resolutions. Mr. Harrington, it is 
true, was not there, but even he has not since given any 
sign of carrying out his threat to create a fresh.case. It 
may, indeed, be hoped and believed that the general 
temper of the Parnellites throughout the country is best 
described in the words of Mr. W. Field, M.P., who 
“was in a minority yesterday ; he had belonged to a 
minority long enough, and he was prepared to loyally 
support the United Irish League in its work.” It is 
also, by the way, significant that most of those 
followers of Mr. Healy in the recent disputes, who 
had been re-elected to Parliament unopposed only 
on the condition that they joined the League, 
were present at the meeting of the party held 
after the Convention. The fact is that the United Irish 
League, so far from being the creature of any one man, 
however able and eloquent, is the most democratic 


organisation that Ireland has yet seen. The leading 
members of that body in each town or district now 
consist of your County Councillors, your Urban and 
Rural District Councillors, and feel the power that comes 
with position, experience and responsibility. They, at 
least, whatever may have been true of those holding 
similar positions in the branches of the Land and National 
Leagues, are no mere pawns. It is beginning to dawn 
upon the minds of the opponents of the League that 
there is no use in trying to maintain any longer that it 
has not got the confidence of the overwhelming majority 
of the Irish Nationalists,as well as of the best business 
heads amongst them ; and concerted opposition to the 
League by professing Nationalists will probably soon be 
a thing of the past. The Annual Convention, which it 
has been decided to hold during the recess, will be good 
both for the country and for the party. 


G. F. A. 
Dublin. 





THE DECAY OF SCOTTISH LIBERALISM. 


NE of the outstanding results of the General 
Election was the remarkable decline of Liberalism 
in Scotland. There was a time during the great Mid- 
lothian campaign when the Tories returned to Parliament 
could all have been packed into the first-class compart- 
ment of a railway carriage. The General Election has 
raised them to the dignity of a special train. What is 
the reason of this tremendous change? It must be 
confessed that those who knew the workings of Scottish 
Liberalism were not surprised at the poor outcome of 
the elections. The Liberal party, on the great issue 
before the country, was in hopeless division. On the 
war there was really no difference between one section 
of the Liberal party and the Tories. The other, and 
smaller section, were in vigorous opposition to the 
Tories, and therefore to those Liberals who were 
masquerading in the garments of Jingoism. But the 
question at once emerged: How came so many Liberals 
to approve of Tory Jingoism? It was not so under 
Mr. Gladstone. So long as he was at the head of the 
party, Liberals stood in the main for a policy of peace, 
retrenchment and reform. The change in Scottish 
Liberalism, with its endorsement of a Jingo foreign 
policy, dates from the rise of Lord Rosebery. 

In Scotland Lord Rosebery was looked upon as the 
natural heir to the mantle of Mr. Gladstone. Had his 
lordship faithfully carried out the traditions of his 
leader, had he been true to the pacific policy of Mr. 
Gladstone, I make bold to say there would have been no 
division in the ranks of Scottish Liberals, and there 
would have been no war in South Africa. That war is 
mainly due to the fact that Scottish Liberalism and 
Liberalism as a whole has been false to its principles. 
Scottish Liberalism in particular has been impotent, 
because it has been leaderless. One peculiarity of the 
Scottish mind is that, while thoroughly democratic, it 
only does its best work when roused to enthusiasm by 
leaders of a commanding type. All the great epochs in 
Scottish history have been associated with men of 
commanding powers. We cannot think of Scotland’s 
great struggle for Independence apart from Wallace 
and Bruce ; the Reformation epoch is identified with 
Knox ; in Chalmers is incarnated the Disruption ; and 
Scottish Liberalism at its highest and best lives histori- 
cally in the Midlothian campaign. By his overpowering 
earnestness, by his ethical Tareone, by his burning 
earnestness, Mr. Gladstone touched the heroic element 
in the Scottish mind, and transformed a_ political con- 
troversy into a humanitarian campaign. Lord Rosebery 
succeeded to the mantle of Mr. Gladstone, but not to 
his spirit nor his creed. 

Before Mr. Gladstone retired from public life Lord 
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Rosebery began to advocate a foreign policy which has 
effectually managed to split Scottish Liberalism. Mr. 
Gladstone warned his party of the dangers of aggressive 
expansion in Africa; Lord Rosebery spoke of the 
necessity of pegging out claims in Africa. Mr. 
Gladstone was strong upon the virtues of peace ; Lord 
Rosebery was anxious to show the world that the spirit 
of Agincourt was not yet dead. Our huge Uganda 
blunder is said to be due to Lord Rosebery, who 
informed Mr. Gladstone that the possession of Uganda 
would be highly approved by Scotland, which was 
strongly interested in missionary work in that region. 
It was perfectly evident that Lord Rosebery’s influence 
in the Liberal party would increase as Mr. Gladstone’s 
decreased. And so it happened that when Mr. 
Gladstone retired his lordship had the Scottish field 
practically to himself. The result has been the inocula- 
tion of Scottish Liberalism with a kind of hybrid 
Jingoism, more dangerous than the real article inasmuch 
as its influence is more insidious. The inflammatory 
nature of Lord Rosebery’s Liberal Jingoism was mani- 
fested at the time of the Fashoda incident. By playing 
upon the Scottish love of empire, by recalling the great 
deeds of Scottish builders of the empire, and by working 
upon the re side of the Scottish character, Lord 
Rosebery has no di weg | in making Liberal Imperialism 
popular in the northern kingdom. 

When the South African crisis became acute, it was 
easy for those who knew the working of Lord Rosebery’s 
mind to predict that he would exploit the Imperial 
sentiment for all that it was worth. He posed as the 
champion of progressive civilisation, as against the 
narrow, stagnant civilisation of the Boer type, entirely 
overlooking the fact that England under Edward I. had 
precisely the same justification for the invasion of 
Scotland. Scotland, in the spirit of the Boers, resisted 
the attempt of Edward to impose a superior civilisation, 
and by the sturdy stand of the Scots at Bannockburn 
civilisation itself has been the gainer. Deluded by the 
Roseberyian talk of Imperial methods of spreading 
civilisation, the Scottish clergy, with a few honourable 
exceptions, became infected with the war spirit. They 
thought that in some way the cause of Missions was 
bound up with the destruction of the Dutch Republics. 
I remember talking with one of the leading Churchmen 
of Scotland about the war, just on the eve of hostilities, 
and he remarked that the missionaries had not been 
well treated, and that the Boers would be none the 
worse for a beating. It reminds me of the surly old 
Scottish Judge who interrupted the proceedings by 
informing the prisoner at the bar that “he would be 
none the waur of a hanging.” 

In addition to all this, by his connection with 
Scottish officialism and by means of Mr. Munro Ferguson 
as Scottish Whip, Lord Rosebery was able to make his 
influence felt in Scotland in ways as formidable as they 
were indirect. His attempt through his satellites to get 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman recognised not as leader 
of the Liberal party, but only as leader of the party in 
the House of Commons; the cold water thrown upon 
candidates who opposed the war—these things all dis- 
heartened honest Liberals and bewildered the average 
man who in Scotland dearly loves a lord. What but 
disaster could follow when the Liberals of Scotland, 
instead of concentrating their energies upon the foe, 
were engaged upon a dispute among themselves about 
the leadership of the party? The state of affairs reminds 
me of a story told by Dean Ramsay. On one occasion 
a Scottish minister calling upon one of his elders heard 
a noise of quarrelling inside the house. He knocked at 
the door, and called out in a loud voice—“ Who is the 
master of this house?” Presently the door was opened 
by the elder, who somewhat excitedly said—‘ It ye'll 
just sit doon and bide a wee, mayhap we'll be able to 
tell ye ; for we are just trying to settle that pint.” The 
Tories of Scotland, profiting by the Liberal domestic 
brawls, carried the constituencies, while the Liberals 
were trying to settle the point of leadership. 





In addition to all this, Lord Rosebery manages to 
give popularity to Liberal Imperialism by keeping him- 
self well to the front. He patronises football matches, 
no doubt with the object of increasing the fund of animal 
energy without which the Empire cannot expand. He 
Was conspicuous in celebrating the send-off of the 
soldiers when the war broke out, and by way of vari- 
ation he turned up at the great union of the Free and 
U.P. Churches. His lordship dearly loves a crowd. So 
did Mr. Gladstone. There was ah important difference. 
The crowd followed Mr. Gladstone, Lord Rosebery 
follows the crowd. I end as I began. Had Lord 
Rosebery been true to the spirit of Mr. Gladstone, so 
great is his influence in Scotland that he could have 
raised such an opposition as would have prevented war 
in South Africa, and at the General Election he could 
have repeated the triumph of the Midlothian campaign. 
Lord Rosebery chose the ignobler part. He has set 
loose the evil spirit of war which has taken possession 
of influential Scottish Liberal members who, like certain 
animals mentioned in Scripture, have rushed headlong 
over a steep place into what threatens to bea bottomless 
sea. 

HECTOR MACPHERSON, 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE WAR—AN APPEAL AND A PROTEST. 

Sir—In view of the serious state of affairs which is now 
prevailing throughout South Africa, we venture to address a 
few words to our fellow-citizens with the object of suggesting 
some course which will lead to the immediate cessation of 
this unhappy war. 

Things have now reached such a pass, and the feeling 
between the two races is becoming so embittered, that every 
thoughtful man and woman who has the welfare of South 
Africa at heart is morally bound to ask himself or herself 
whether something ought not to be done to bring the conflict 
toaclose. Every day adds to the acuteness of the feeling 
which is being engendered, while the adoption of more stringent 
measures against the Boers only leads to more desperate 
reprisals on their part. The prolongation of the conflict can 
only mean the existence of two nations in South Africa, 
existing, indeed, side by side, but viewing each other with 
an animosity which will be fed by memories that can never 
be effaced. 

We are aware that it is said that the war might end 
to-morrow if the Boers would only surrender. But that is the 
crucial difficulty. How can we expect them to surrender so 
long as we will not offer terms, but tell them that we intend 
to deprive them of their existence as a nation? Let us put 
ourselves in their place. Let us imagine Australia or Canada 
over-run by foreign troops and the peoples of these countries 
told that they must submit to annexation and the deprivation 
of their national existence—would the descendants of 
Englishmen or Scotchmen ever submit to such terms? Would 
not every cottage and farmhouse be used as a means of 
defence and as a storchouse for ammunition, and our women 
folks hold the guns for their husbands and brothers rather 
than submit to such dishonour? These are the feelings that 
have largely made our greatness as a nation ; can, then, those 
feelings which are right in an Englishman be wrong in a 
Dutchman ? 

If, as we think, the war might be speedily ended by the 
offering of reasonable terms, then we are incurring a frightful 
responsibility. The work in which our troops are now 
engaged is not work of which any nation can be proud. 
England has a noble reputation, marred by some black spots. 
We are adding, not intentionally, but misguidedly, to the black 
spots. No right-minded man or woman can look upon this 
burning of homesteads and the harrying and deportation and 
imprisonment of women and children, otherwise than with 
misgiving, or even with a sense of shame. Can we say, before 
God, that we are doing unto the Boer women and children as 
we would have them do unto us were we in the like circum- 
stances and possessed by their feelings ? 
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What, then, can be done? We suggest that a conference 
be held between the leaders of both peoples for the discussion 
of terms of peace. What those terms should be it is not for 
us to suggest—they can only be determined by a detailed 
interchange of views and a dispassionate consideration of the 
differences and difficulties involved. But we believe that 
within the lines of a British protectorate over the two States, 
with the control of their foreign relations, and a qualified 
independence in which British and Dutch should have equal 
legislative and administrative rights, terms might be agreed 
upon which would put an end to further conflict. Had 
some such terms been offered on the occupation of Pretoria 
the war might have been ended long ago, the refugees would 
have been back in their homes, and South Africa saved scenes 
which are now being enacted and the ruin which is being 
wrought. Evil and regrettable things have been done on 
both sides—things which all men in their saner moments 
must condemn and reprobate, but this is all the more reason 
why the war should not be continued a day longer than is 
necessary, so that such things may be no longer possible. 

In any case, we feel bound to protest, not only as citizens, 
but as ministers of religion, against the continuance of a con- 
flict which, if terms were offered, might be brought to a close 
in a few days. We therefore appeal to our statesmen and to 
our fellow-citizens to pause in their policy, ere they are irre- 
vocably committed to a course which can issue only in blind 
desperation on the one side and the madness of despair on 
the other. We pray that the Angel of Peace may soon return 
to our land with whatever healing may now be possible. 

F. C. Koipe, D.D. 
R. BALMFORTH. 
Capetown, November 28th, 1goo. 


FIJIAN UITLANDERS. 

Sik—It used to be supposed that the object of the war 
in South Africa was the redress of the intolerable wrongs of 
the Uitlanders. The apparent result is to be the conversion 
vi the free republics inio British Crown colonies. 

The opinion of the Australian colonies has often been 
appealed to as a proof of the justice of the war, and New 
Zealand was in no way behind her Australian sisters. It may 
be of interest to see what are New Zealand feelings when, so 
to speak, the boot is on the other leg. 

Most English readers of newspapers are aware that, 
stirred up partly by the giving away of Samoa to Germany 
and America, partly by the confederation of the Australians, 
the colony of New Zealand has, with the sanction of the 
British Government, extended the borders of the colony so as to 
include Raratonga, Savage Island and a number of others. In 
addition to these, New Zealand has cast a longing eye on the 
Fijian Islands, at present governed as a British Crown colony. 
On the 19th of October last a resolution was passed, by 40 
votes to 19, through the New Zealand House of Representa- 
tives, of which the first section reads as follows :— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is desirable that 
representations be made to the Imperial Government praying 
it to relieve Fiji from the position of a Crown colony, seeing 
that to continue the present form of government in the Fiji 
Islands is inconsistent with freedom, justice and equity, and is 
an abrogation of civil and political rights, depriving as it does 
the European population, who are mostly New Zealanders and 
Australians, of all voice in the making of laws, and debarring 
them from having the control of the moneys raised from 
taxation ; and it is desirable that a form of government more 
suited to the altered conditions and requirements of the people, 
and one which would be in the best interests of Europeans 
and the native population, should be granted to Fiji.” 


In moving this resolution the Premier, Mr. Seddon, who has 
been a strong, not to say furious, advocate of the war in South 
Africa, said at the present time the people of Fiji were in as 
bad a position as the Uitlanders in the Transvaal, inasmuch 
that, while taxed £3 a head, they had no voice in the govern- 
ment of the colony. 

It appears thus, on the evidence of men who know what 
a Crown colony is, that the result of all the blood and treasure 
poured out in South Africa will be to place—perhaps for 
generations, according to Lord Salisbury—all the inhabitants of 
the Orange Free State and the Transvaal in as bad a position as 
the portion of the latter known as Uitlanders were before the war. 


fi W. STEADMAN ALDIS., 
Kidlington, December 10, 1900, 


REVIEWS. 


A TRAGIC POET IN THE MAKING. 


HeERop: A TRAGEDY. By Stephen Phillips. London and 
New York : John Lane. 


Herod having been discussed on its first production as 
a play written in blank verse, comes up again for 
judgment as a poem in dramatic form. There is much 
to be said for distributing the responsibilities of criti- 
cism ; but the practical difficulty of keeping the two 
aspects apart is pretty evident. If from the spectator’s 
standpoint it had been possible to ignore the poetry and 
apply only the technical criteria of the stage, what 
reader (though he had not seen the tragedy performed) 
might be expected to approach it as if, once in print, 
a general poetical excellence were all that could be 
required in the name of good literature—and not poetical 
excellence of a peculiar kind, exemplified by the master- 
pieces of a traditional form, and satisfying an imagina- 
tion transported from the study to the playhouse? The 
literary critic has nothing to do with the fitness of Herod 
to enthrall the audience of Her Majesty’s: it is still his 
business to consider, besides the poet’s ideas, rhythms, 
images and diction, the vitality, consistency and 
articulateness of his personages, the continuous. progress 
of his story, the logical rigour of its construction, the 
invention, selection, or adaptation of episodes and situa- 
tions subservient to a central conception full of pity and 
terror. 

It is a year since Mr. Stephen Phillips gave us an 
admirable idyl in dialogue, swollen by ill considered 
devices into an ineffective drama. It would be too 
much to say that the poet of Paolo and Francesca is 
hardly to be recognised in Herod: he might be known 
by certain languors, by a lyrical complacency that 
caresses certain favourite cadences, by a Virgilian con- 
densation of phrase most frequent where there is least 
concentration in the sense of dramatic economy. But 
the new play fulfils in a measure infinitely superior the 
essential conditions of its type. Asa play its predecessor 
was damned by a lyrical atmosphere, by the lyrical 

uality of the verse, by insufficient characterization, by 
the tenuity of the motive for dramatic purposes and 
the necessity for a development beyond the resources of 
the playwright. Herod is really a “ tragical history,” and 
suffers in a very much slighter degree from such defici- 
encies. The public glories and the calamitous private 
life of the King of the Jews offered brilliant possibilities ; 
and Mr. Phillips has exploited his opportunity and 
emended history (or the jaundiced narrative of Josephus) 
with intelligence and success. Historically, the brother of 
Herod’s wife Mariamne, the young and beautiful Aristo- 
bulus, grandson to two monarchs of the national dynasty, 
was drowned by Herod’s orders five years before the 
death of Mark Antony. His elevation to the hereditary 
office of High Priest was the work of his sister and 
especially of his mother Alexandra, whose intrigues and 
irreconcilable resentment against the Idumzean usurper 
seems to have caused the death of ,both her children. 
She was the friend of Cleopatra, and appealed against 
the murderer of her son to the Egyptian queen 5 ‘but 
Herod’s gold bought Antony’s fidelity. Cleopatya, who 
coveted Judza, visited Jerusalem, and is sais’ to have 
cast her net for the wary King. All tlais is worth 
mentioning only because Mr. Phillips bias shown an 
admirable concentration in the selectior and rejection 
of his material. He makes the occasion, of the murder 
the news of Actium and Antony’s dea‘th, and Herod’s 
resolve to leave the city where Aristobvjlus rules in the 
hearts of the people, in order to meet atid conciliate the 
victor. The King departs hard upon his‘crime, ignorant 
of Mariamne’s first suspicions, and return s flushed with 
triumph to looks that pierce his guilty soul and lips 
inexorably cold. The “fierce contrast” between bis 
growing greatness and “ this darkness of the hearth” is 
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the keynote of the drama; it is struck again and again ; 
for it is the arrival of a Roman embassy announcing 
Czesar’s gift of 
“ Hippo, Samaria and Gadara, 
And high-walled Joppa, and Anthedon’s shore, 
And Gaza unto these and Straton’s towers,” 
that follows immediately upon the order for Mariamne’s 
death and prevents the effect of a sudden repent- 
ance—a most effective close to the second act— 
and in the final scene, the bestowal of the kingdom of 
Arabia mocks Herod’s cataleptic impotence. Mr. 
Phillips has wisely avoided the complications offered by 
Josephus. Like Herod, he has resisted the fascinations 
of Cleopatra; Alexandra is suppressed likewise—no 
doubt because she would have introduced political 
motives that must have distracted our sympathies; she 
is reported to have sought her own safety by the most 
hideous betrayal of her daughter. The false charge of 
poisoning brought against Mariamne is apparently an 
episode of the poet’s invention; it is skilful and natural, 
and though hardly necessary to the progress of the 
drama serves to throw into relief the characters of 
Herod’s mother and sister. They actually achieve 
Mariamne’s destruction by a more formidable calumny; 
and the death of the Gaul Sohemus (Herod’s confidant 
and involuntary betrayer) with words of equivocal con- 
fession in his mouth is a clever coup de théiire; but 
upon the whole the intervention of this faithful instru- 
ment of tyranny raises a promise of deeper tragical 
import which is disappointed by a slight and incidental 
treatment of the situation. There is no underplot; 
there are no interludes of prose, no comic digressions 
in Herod, such as were fatally attempted in Paolo and 
Francesca. Mr. Phillips contents himself with the 
development of a single idea—a development frequently 
suspended by descriptive superfluities and remoter 
effects of language which dissipate the pragmatical 
interest of the drama, but generally undisturbed by the 
deceitful attractions of variety and saved from the 
snares of a perfunctory local colour. The murder of 
Aristobulus, the estrangement of Mariamne and her 
death and the confirmation of Herod’s power fill two 
acts. The catastrophe (according to ancient tradition 
and against the modern prejudice) does not end the 
tragedy ; and the third act, occupied entirely by the 
illustration of the King’s madness, gives the lyrical poet 
behind the dramatist a more or less legitimate revenge. 
The admirer of Mr. Phillips’s talent who turns from 
Paolo and Francesca to Herod is, then, immediately 
struck by the superiority of the latter play in dramatic 
concentration : nor can he fail to observe that the poet 
has learnt much in the management of dialogue and all 
that is meant by combination, cogency and movement. 
It is true that the means he takes to obtain an effect of 
breathlessness are sometimes palpably artificial, and the 
purposeless multiplication of interruptions and ellipses is 
annoying. But there are passages of dialogue which are 
equally impressive as verse, as revelation of character 
and as tragical progression. I will quote that with which 
the first act is brought to an end :— 
MAR. Come hither, and stand near to me, Sohemus. 
[SoHEMUs comes to her side. 
And he was a strong swimmer yet was drowned. 
Sou. The entangling reeds— 
M. Lay upon mine your hand. 
S. O queen, I tremble at your touch. 
M. This morn 


The people cried out that he should be king. 
S. It was a madness. 


M. Look into my eyes. 
Will you not? Kings have gazed on them. 
Ss. O queen ! 
I am dazed ; thy beauty takes away my life 
And being. 


M. Herod goes and leaves behind—— 
S. ’Tis very still. 
M. You have been true to Herod ? 
S. O until death. 
M. Yes, unto death. Sohemus, 
Start not away. 
S O queen, I cannot stir, 
I am held as in a dream. 


M. Sohemus, stay. 

Was not this dying fortunate for Herod ? 

Came it not just upon the time ? O speak, 

And fear not ; kings must not be lightly blamed— 
No, nor kings’ instruments. Now, in your ear, 
Was not this drowning fortunate for Herod ? 

S. O kill me, but command me not to speak. 

M. A necessary death, then. Was it so? 

S. What shall I say ? 

M. The truth. I know it now— 
This child was murdered. 

Ss. Murdered ? 

M. They came round 
And held him under, and great bubbles rose, 
Now by this beauty can you answer, No? 

S. I—I—I cannot. 

M. . 

The insipidity of the minor personages—and indeed 
the want of vitality in all except that of Lucrezia degli 
Onesti—was an irremediable defect of the earlier play. 
In Herod the characterization is far more vigorous. 
Cypros and her daughter Salome, Sohemus and Gadias 
the chief councillor, are firmly conceived; Aristobulus 
is worthy of all praise, and the few lines attributed 
to him in the otherwise inopportune “aside” with 
Mariamne suffice to express a living and consistent 
personality. 

But Herod and the Queen, of course, absorb the 
main interest. History presented Mr. Phillips with the 
figure of a superb tyrant, ferocious and politic, pas- 
sionate and refined—an Arab doubled by a Greek. The 
hero of this tragedy is undeniably impressive, yet it may 
be doubted whether the poet has risen to the height of 
his opportunity. His concern was to differentiate Herod 
from the vaguely lurid type of Eastern potentate and to 
make a monster sympathetic: he has created a Herod 
all in patches, not unreal by reason of complexity—for 
he imposes himself upon the imagination at every turn 
—but entirely wanting in that fundamental unity which 
should underlie the poetical expression of a character. 
It is one’s first impulse to suppose that Mr. Phillips has 
wavered between irreconcilable conceptions, but when 
you sum up the characteristics of his Herod, it does not 
seem hard to realise a tyrant at once fierce and secret, 
enlightened and unscrupulous, torn by the classical 
contlict of love and ambition. A more attentive 
examination of Herod’s speeches suggests inconsistencies 
not merely ina particular conception, but in the poetical 
ideals of his creator, when from the first consultation 
with Gadias, in which 
“ A momentary thought 
Like a strange breeze in darkness on the cheek” 
moves Herod, alarmed by popular expectation of a 
Prince of Peace, to ask 
“Ah, might there not be 
Some power in gentleness we dream not of ?” 
to the robustious Herod of the admirable scene in which 
the legitimist riot is quelled, it is not the difficulty of 
reconciling the dreamer and the ruler of men that strikes 
one, but the difficulty of reconciling the poet with him- 
self. Herod speaks two different dialects, and it is the 
uality of the verse that offers such curious disparities. 
And t € same impression is made by the speeches of 
Mariamne. Here are fragments :— 
“ Brother, I glow all o’er to hear your name 
Cried and cried out. O thou art holy, child ; 
About thee is a sound of rushing wings 
And a breathing as of angels thro’ thy hair.” 


“ And most for this I love you, and have loved, 
That when you moved, behind you cities crashed ; 
Those eyes that dimmed for me flamed in the breach, _ 

And you were scorched and scarred and dressed in spoils, 

Magnificent in livery of ruin” o.-4 

“You! you—a sudden thing sprung up in the night— 

To dip your hands in our most ancient blood!” 
Does this change of key correspond merely with a 
change of mood? I think it is more than that. Mr. 
Phillips is still looking for his own dramatic medium. 
He sees clearly enough that the blank verse of 
Marpfessa is unfitted for the purposes of tragedy ; yet he 
cannot shake himself altogether free from that type, and 
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as yet he has not forged a substitute, but can only make 
it alternate strangely with echoes of the earlier 
dramatists. Therefore, however superior Herod is to its 
predecessor, it is inferior in one essential point—poetical 
unity. Paolo and Francesca excelled in beauties foreign 
to its form, but sustained and all of a piece. There are 
passages in the new play which rival it—passages in 
which Mr. Phillips is most himself, and not most 
dramatically effective ; but they are short-lived, and the 
harmony of the composition loses what the theatre 
gains. There are also passages in which his individuality 
sinks to mannerism:— 
“ Herod, that love I did conceive for you, 

And from you, it was even as a child— 

More dear, indeed, than any child of flesh, 

For all its blood was as a colour of dreams, 

And it was veined with visions delicate.” 


“© king, since thou wast sick all idle stands 
In scaffolded and roofless interruption, 
An unborn desolation of blank stone.” 
But an alien style runs through the tragedy—a style 
which possesses splendid dramatic resources, but is yet 
imperfectly assimilated. To read the end of the second 
act, in which so much of the effect is due to a burden 
of proper names and the solemn emphasis of unbroken 
lines, to read Herod’s principal speeches in the last act, 
the mad, ranting fantasies, and such an apostrophe as 
this :— 
“Am I that Herod 

That, ere the beard was on me, burned up cities, 

And fired the robbers out of Galilee ? 

That shook the Parthian and left him dead, 

Blew like a blast away the Arabian, 

Who grappled to my side great Antony, 

And after bound Augustus as my friend ?” 
is to be carried back at once to Tamburlaine and the earlier 
Shakespeare. Whether Mr. Phillips is capable of fusing 
his ideals, and speaking in drama with one voice, is a 
question in which not only his admirers but all who 
sigh for a dramatic revival in England are deeply 
interested. Herod is in any case a work which compels 
respect, and a work too serious to be dismissed on a 
hasty reading, if even the critic’s confidence were not 
shaken on the threshold by the announcement that this 
edition is to receive revision at the author’s hands. 


F. Y. E. 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


FarrRY TALES OF HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. Illustrated by Hans 
Tegner. 

A HUNDRED ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. Illustrated by Percy J. 
Billinghurst. London : John Lane. 6s. 


WHAT SHALL WE Do Now? By E. V. Lucas and E. Lucas. 
London : Grant Richards. 6s. 


Wirt regard to the first of these books it is not very 
easy to say whether it should be classed among 
children’s books or no. It is illustrated in a fashion that 
would certainly appeal to grown-up people more than to 
children, and there are even some pictures in it, as 
notably the pictures of the Witches in the Graveyard, 
and the illustration to “The Toothache,” on p. 87 of 
Vol. L., which it would not do any child good to see. It 
has always been, moreover, a moot point as to how far 
Hans Christian Andersen was fit reading for children at 
all. I remember myself being first perplexed and 
finally bored by the perpetual symbolism which runs 
through his beautiful work. And I think I could 
get a good many people to agree with me that 
the book is rather forced down the throats of 
the nursery by the refinement of the drawing-room. 
At about seventeen or eighteen one begins to see 
the vague poetry of Andersen’s mind and to love his 
diction, and perhaps at about forty one begins to under- 
stand him. For those who love the writer—and these 


are surely the majority of educated English men and 
women—the two volumes before me should be accept- 
able enough. An Englishman is naturally prejudiced 
in favour of the old edition of some twenty or thirty 
years back with illustrations, I think, by Dalziel ; but I 
daresay it is no more than association that makes one 
prefer the old edition. In these volumes the print, the 
get-up of a page, the care taken in the impression of the 
woodcuts are all alike admirable, and if we may pass a 
word of criticism upon it it would be that one or two 
of the pictures are out of touch with the spirit of the 
author. Andergen was childlike; had no sympathy 
at all with the modern pessimism, for which he was, 
indeed, somewhat too early, and was especially rich in 
humour. But in these books, excellent as the illustra- 
tions are, there is a great deal of purely modern work 
which somewhat insists upon the terrible or repulsive, 
and there are very few pictures indeed which call up 
the same quiet smile that will the text of “ Soup on a 
Sausage Peg” or “ The Magic Goloshes.” 

The little collection called A Hundred Anecdotes of 
Animals is in every way admirable, which is saying a 
good deal for a child’s book, or for any book. In the 
first place the anecdotes are serious, which is exactly 
what a child likes ; nor have I discovered from one end 
of the book to the other any of those ironical allusions 
which are the delight of adults which all healthy children 
either take literally or make sheer nonsense of. More- 
over, the little stories are just at the length that a child 
likes, easily remembered and illustrating that simple and 
kindly morality which is in the heart of everybody until 
he or she begins to pose before the great world. Here 
you have animals generous, clever, ingenious, absent- 
minded, or full of memory and gratitude. The illustra- 
tions, though done in one of these pet modern manners, 
are excellently suited to the text and children will 
certainly see in them the same things that they learn in 
nature. The sky on page 89, the Down on page 111, the 
sea on page 115 are all of them representations of nature 
as a child and as most happy men see it. Occasionally 
Mr. Billinghurst allows his sense of the decorative to run 
away with him and, thank heaven, no child yet born 
could understand the decorative manner. Thus the 
Snake, on page 161, errs upon this side, but for one or 
two faults of this kind one can find a hundred virtues in 
the drawings. Note the excellent lions on page 137 and 
two pages earlier what is perhaps the best picture in the 
book and would, I am sure, become the favourite of 
country children, a true English landscape, such as you 
will get in the Cotswold or in the Berkshire Downs. It 
is not fair to leave this book without a mention of the 
cover, whereon is drawn, with the simplicity that befits 
a cover, perhaps the two most humorous rabbits that I 
have seen in some scores of animal books this season. 

The authors will perhaps excuse me if I take What 
Shall We Do Now ? as a serious work, and on that basis 
praise it almostunreservedly. It isa little Encyclopzdia 
in the manner of those admirable books upon which the 
best youth of Efgland was brought up—I mean, “ The 
Boys’ Own Book” and “ The Girls’ Own Book” of our 
fathers and grandfathers. Moreover, I believe that a 
work like this is very much needed. When I was a 
little boy I found that a great number of the games and 
amusements described in my Boys’ Own Book were out 
of date, and children, as all the world knows, are fanatics 
upon custom and fashion. It was no good telling me 
how to spin a peg top, or games that boys of ten or 
twelve were supposed to play with hoops, nor the dozen 
little other amusements which have becomeold-fashioned. 
Perhaps only half of the book is really useful to me, 
though I will always treasure the exquisite illustrations in 
the style in which our royal English woodcutters were 
the masters of Europe. What Shall We Do Now? is 
thoroughly up to date—if anything, a trifle too much so. 
For instance, there is no sense in discussing the value 
of a nurse at the seaside, or in telling anecdotes of Lord 
Palmerston, as is done on p. 135. But the faults of 
modernity are easily balanced in such a book as this by 
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its comprehensiveness. There is nothing which is not 
touched upon, and, what may seem a still rarer 
quality, there is no section in which I would not, as 
a child, have been profoundly interested, and to 
which I do not still turn for instruction. Espe- 
cially admirable is the series upon garden and indoor 
games, some few of which, as the games to be played in 
the train on pages 131 and 132, would seem to be of the 
author’s own invention, and very interesting they are. 
I wish I had known them twenty years ago. In the 
Appendix which is thoughtfully added to the book for 
the reader to make notes in I have written in a consider- 
able number of paper toys beyond those mentioned by 
Mr. Lucas. I do not know whether it is the case with 
all children, but I know by experience it is the case of a 
good many that the making of ingenious toys out of 
paper is the best possible occupation for a rainy day, 
and I find the list from p. 229 to 233 a little meagre. 
Thus I think there should be added to it the way to 
make a paper frog, a balloon (most important), the hen 
which flaps its wings, the nest of boxes, and a few others 
that I recall, but that I cannot lay my memory upon at the 
time of writing. On the other hand, Mr. Lucas has given 
me a new joy in the paper dragon on p. 235. This isa 
book, I should imagine, which will run to more editions 
than the present, and I hope the authors will not take it as 
an impertinence on my part if I suggest such additions. 
There are also games with soldiers that are exceedingly 
interesting if you make careful rules and use little spring 
cannon which, had I the time or the ability, I would 
describe at some length. I do not think the Elementary 
diversion upon p. 141 is sufficient upon this head. One 
of the most difficult tasks before the authors of this book 
must have been the selection of the list of books under 
the heading “ Reading,” but it has been very well done, 
and it is not everybody who would have put in that 
absolutely necessary book Church’s Stories from Homer, 
or The Food on which a hundred stoics have been fed, 
“The Rollo” series. One is given books to criticise, 
and one has to criticise them, but I could wish to have 
done nothing more with this delightful compendium 
than to pass a law forcing people to buy it. 


H. B. 





A CONTRIBUTION TO THOUGHT. 


CHRIST THE TRUTH. By William Medley, M.A. The Angus 
Lecture for 1900. London: Macmillan and Co. 


THE title of Mr. Medley’s book is quite exact, but may 
easily be misleading. It might lead the reader to expect 
an ordinary homiletical study; the book actually is a 
very unusual and original argument. It is evidently the 
result of many years passed in philosophical reading 
and Christian living; and the ripe product of the years 
is given in a_ businesslike and unpretentious way. 
Occasionally there is that elemental eloquence which 
comes from deep thinking and the enthusiasm of expres- 
sing thought; but there is no effort to allure the reader 
by figures, images, or ornaments :— 

“The motive has been,” says the writer, “a deep, quick 
sense of the loss so many intelligent Christians suffer, because 
they have never been able to relate in any vital way their faith 
in Christ with those wide provinces of human interest which 
claim them as intelligent, educated and cultivated men. These 
lie around the metropolis of their soul’s life as either provinces 
revolted, or as alien lands, wherein, if they travel, they find 
them to be a strange country, where no homage is paid to the 
sovereign of their souls, governed by laws that seem to owe no 
allegiance to the Law Supreme, and where the dwellers speak 
a strange tongue, a language of their own.” 

The passage quoted does not come at the beginning, 
but in the last lecture but one. For the method adopted 
is, not to start from a faith in Christ and to extend His 
sway over the contiguous provinces of life, but to work 
trom the admitted contents of thought, and the presup- 
positions of knowledge and life, to that verge where a 


centralised truth is obviously needed to co-ordinate and 
unify all ; the essential elements of such a truth are first 
recognised, and then, as a final result it is found that the 
familiar religious fact of faith in Christ complies with 
the requirements. 

The argument can hardly be abridged, for it is 
itself a condensation of much thought and reading ; 
the complete absence of references and authorities will 
not deceive the student ; every sentence rests on the 
solid foundation of achieved truth. But while the 
argument must be read to be appreciated, it may be 
possible to indicate briefly the course it takes, First 
the limits of the understanding, in the formal and 
logical sense of the word, are traced; and Pascal's 
saying “ The heart has reasons of its own, which the 
reason does not know” is justified, in the recognition 
of that enormous surplusage of our life over and above 
the part which is subjected to the logical understanding. 
Fact, truth, law, duty are familiar conceptions which 
carry us a long way beyond the limits which are ordi- 
narily claimed by knowledge, and into the region which 
modern thinkers have sometimes annexed to Agnosti- 
cism. There is a necessary assumption of uniformity of 
nature, and even of mind, in the most ordinary advances 
of science. The delight of the scientific man in his 
discovery of truth is the leap of his mind to meet with 
the mind in the nature of things. Philosophy has always 
been a search for the totality ; it starts with the sublime 
faith in it ; it can only end with the discovery of it. Mr. 
Medley gives a fine sketch of the object and method of 
those Ionic philosophers in whom our Western thought 
began— 

“ To find the universal presented to us in the particular, the 
permanent as it gives all its meaning and value to the fleeting, 
the eternal as it gleams forth upon us from the temporal,” 

has been and is the sole effort of philosophy. 

But now we are driven to recognise not merely 
Reality, as it expresses itself in Truth, but also Reality as 
it expresses itselfin Beauty, and above all, since conduct 
is the crown of life, Reality as it expresses itself in 
Right. We get a fine vindication of the ¢sthetic in life, 
and even of Ritualism in religion, as the attempt to still 
the craving of the spirit, which finds no rest in the mere 
logic of theology. And then we are led on to the 
supremacy of the Ethical; we are brought to Kant’s 
position, that there is nothing really good but the good 
Will. 

The supreme need, candidly considered, is not 
merely intellectual and zsthetic—though it is both—but 
ethical— 

“ Where shall we discover a secure basis and just Directory 
in formulating any scheme of ethical rules prescribing our 
human duties? And whence the Authority which makes these 
rules obligatory—i.c., which makes them rules at all?” 

Here emerges, what has been implicit indeed all along 
from the very fact of what it is that thinks, that the final 
category must be Personality. A personality has been, 
however little we knew it, the essential demand in that 
presupposition of Science, the uniformity of Nature ; it 
has been the necessary underlying justification of 
Philosophy ; without it Beauty has been an unintelligible 
reality : Ethics frankly confesses that the Ideal must be 
a Person, and the Authority which enforces the Ideal 
must be personal. 

What is this but to say that Truth itself in the last 
resort must be personal; there must be some one who 
can say, “ Iam the Truth.” He who can say this will 
embody that more abundant life which refuses to be 
confined within the limits of formal thought. 

Mr. Medley finds this Personality in Christ, and the 
unifying of thought and life in that paradoxical blending 
of movement and rest contained in the term miorevew 
tig Xplorov; for to believe means to rest, and the 
preposition sig means movement; the rest of faith is 
found in the movement to a Person. And the relation- 
ship thus found is the unification of which all men are 
essentially in search. An illuminating passage may be 
quoted :— 

“Let any one whose privilege it is to enjoy sweet, ever- 
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enlarging and deepening fellowship with a trusted friend 
endeavour to handle friendship as theology handles religion. 
He may well be justified in making the attempt and find delight 
in it: some of the choicest pieces of literature are records of 
this very kind. But let such an one, possessed of the finest 
insight and the most complete and delicate control of the 
resources of language, apply himself to the task of setting forth 
in logical propositions, clearly stated and finely articulated and 
co-ordinated, as complete and finished an outline of what that 
friendship, fellowship, has meant for his own life as love and 
skill can frame. And then—when we will suppose the work is 
perfectly done—let him read it and set it side by side with the 
full rich sweetness of the personal reality, and what a poor, 
meagre skeleton outline will it appear !” 
The depths of personality are not sounded ; religion, 
which is relation with a person, mocks the feeble 
analysis of theology. And yet it is the unification. 
Theology is a department of life, religion is the whole. 
The creed cannot express the Truth, for the Truth is 
Christ. 

It is to be regretted that the notes, which are the 
parts of the lectures omitted in delivery, are not 
incorporated in the text. And there are trifling blunders 
on pp. 36, 227, 282, which might be with advantage 
corrected. For, if men have any time now for modest 
and illuminating thought which harmonises life and 
reaches out to a better future, there should be a steady 
and growing demand for this little book. 


Rosert F. Horton. 





DANIEL O’CONNELL. 


DANIEL O'CONNELL. By Robert Dunlop. “ Heroes of the Nations” 
Series. New York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


Mr. Mor ey once retorted on those critics who com- 
plained that Irishmen were always brooding over their 
ancient wrongs that if you will not allow a nation to 
look to its future it is bound to think of its past. It is 
not difficult with the Life of O'Connell before you to 
understand why Irishmen cling passionately to the 
memory of their honourable tragedies and why all their 
dreams are a great mournful dvauvynoc. In other 
nations each generation has its own problems and their 
political energies play round new questions and new 
difficulties. In Ireland the supreme question is not of 
this or the last generation ; her patriots are born grey- 
haired, under the burden of a secular struggle, and the 
great Irishmen of history are honoured not for their 
triumphs, but for the heroisms of their failures. The 
greatest of those Irishmen is O'Connell. “ Thank God” 
(said Sydney Smith eighty years ago) “thank God, that 
all is not profligacy and corruption in the history of that 
devoted people—and that the name of Irishman does 
not always carry with it the idea of the oppressor or 
the oppressed, the plunderer or the plundered, the tyrant 
or the slave?” Sydney Smith was contrasting Grattan, 
“who thought only of Ireland, and lived for no other 
object,” with Canning and Castlereagh, who “ for money, 
claret, and patronage lent their countenance, assistance, 
and friendship to the Ministers who are the stern and 
inflexible enemies to the emancipation of Ireland.” The 
words spoken of Grattan do not exaggerate by a syllable 
the grandeur of O’Connell’s character :— 

“No Government ever dismayed him ; the world could not 
bribe him; he thought only of Ireland ; lived for no other 
object ; dedicated to her his beautiful fancy, his elegant wit, his 
manly courage, and all the splendour of his astonishing 
eloquence.” 

No Irishman consecrated his life more single-heartedly 
to a splendid national purpose. His loyalty to his 
country came unscathed through the fiercest ordeals. 
With all his indomitable spirit O'Connell had to drink 
to the dregs of that disappointment from which fortitude 
cannot protect the bravest of patriots in the frequent 
hour of reverse and mortal failure. He learned the 
moods of his country intimately. He knew how quickly 


a hurricane of enthusiasm would blow up, how quickiy 
it would abate in a deadly and scarcely accountable 
calm. Impulsive and strenuous energy, sudden fatigue, 
volcanic heroisms, headlong despair, the inspirations of 
an impetuous courage abruptly arrested by haunting 
images from a background of perpetual defeat—all 
those apparent paradoxes of temperament that make 
the Irish genius the most delightful and the most 
elusive in the world, O’Connell had to humour and to 
mould. The friends of Ireland at Westminster often 
proved lukewarm or false, and there were moments when 
the Liberator had to face not only the desertion of his 
English allies, but mistrust in Ireland. Divisions at 
home found new avenues for the flagitious designs of 
the Castle. It was his aim to reconcile Irishmen of all 
creeds ; often Catholic Ireland herself would baffle him 
by her quarrels. That he grew by his eloquence, states- 
manship and courage to the stature of a great European 
figure was not so signal an achievement as the victory 
he gained, against such odds, for one, if it was the 
lesser, of the two great causes to which his life was 
devoted. 

Mr. Dunlop’s book, which is much more than an 
expansion of the article he contributed to the National 
Dictionary of Biography, gives an admirably clear 
account of O’Connell’s part in the great movements that 
engrossed him. It has sometimes been asserted that 
O’Connell only took up the cause of Repeal when he felt 
his influence sinking, a calumny Mr. Lecky has not 
been less ready than Mr. Dunlop to answer. The cause 
of Repeal was the supreme passion of his life. His first 
political speech, made when he was a young barrister of 
twenty-four, was addressed to a meeting of Roman 
Catholics who assembled to protest against the Union. 
Mr. Dunlop’s description is an admirable epitome of his 
career :— 

“ Were the alternative offered him, he explained, of union or 
the re-enactment of the penal code in all its rigour, he would, 
without hesitation, prefer the latter as the lesser and more 
sufferable evil, trusting to the justice of his brethren, the 
Protestants of Ireland, who had already liberated him rather 
than lay his country at the feet of foreigners. To this opinion 
he continued faithful through life. It is the keynote of his 
whole political creed—union amongst Irishmen of every 
religious and political persuasion for national objects—an 
Irishman first, and then only a Roman Catholic. ‘It is a 
curious thing enough,’ he afterwards remarked to O'Neil Daunt, 
‘that all the principles of my subsequent political life are con- 
tained in my very first speech.’” 

The truth of his boast was proved on a hundred 
occasions recorded in this book. In 1810 he spoke in 
favour of Repeal in Dublin. In his great speech in the 
Fishamble Street Theatre in 1813, whilst repudiating 
separation, he demanded the restoration of national 
independence, In 1828 he wrote:— 

“ A petition for the Repeal of the Union should be imme- 
diately prepared. There are but few patriots among the Irish 
Protestants, but the few there are would join us in that; or if 
not, let us petition alone for the repeal of a measure which has 
increased every evil Ireland bas endured, and taken away every 
prospect of a mitigation of the causes of the poverty and 
wretchedness of the country.” 

When first he stood for Clare in 1829 he pledged 
himself to bring the question of the Repeal of the Union 
at the earliest possible moment before the consideration 
of the Legislature. Speaking in Dublin, after his rejec- 
tion by the House of Commons a year later, he declared 
that they were assembled not as Catholics bui as 
Irishmen. The object of their meeting was the repeal 
of the Union and the recovery of their rights asa nation. 
His series of letters addressed to the Irish nation after 
the death of George IV. closed with— 

“An earnest appeal to the people of Ireland of all classes 
sects and persuasions to unite at this most important and soul- 
stirring period in simultaneous efforts to restore their native 
land to her station among the nations. Let those efforts be 
peaceable, legal, constitutional, open and undisguised ; but let 
them be active and increasing until Ireland is righted and her 
Parliament restored.” 

The same year he refused Lord Anglesey’s offer to make 
him a Judge, “ or anything, in fact, if he would give up 
the agitation.” His proposal, in 1844, to attempt to 
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find a common ground between Federalists and 
Repealers provoked, indeed, a very bitter hostility 
amongst the Young Ireland Party, and, finding that the 
effort to unite all moderate Irishmen had only divided 
the Irishmen on whom he habitually relied, O’Connell 
withdrew the offer. But his letter showed that he had 
abandoned nothing in his bargain, for the scheme to 
which he was ready provisionally to assent would 
actually have given Ireland more than the Repealers 
asked for. As a “pure Benthamite” O’Connell was a 
convinced advocate of Parliamentary reform, but he 
thought, with a faith in political democracy which history 
has only half justified, that Parliamentary reform would 
be followed by the liberation of Ireland. 

Mr. Dunlop has been conspicuously successful in the 
great tact and clearness with which he has described the 
great dispute over Catholic emancipation, in which 
O’Connell’s political foresight was particularly exhibited. 
To begin an agitation at all was no light matter when 
the veteran leaders of the Catholic party were preaching 
a policy of “dignified silence.” O’Connell carried his 
way, but only to find a more formidable obstruction. 
Grattan’s Aedaetion on presenting the petition in 1805 
that the Catholics were ready to accept a veto by the 
Crown on all Episcopal nominations provoked a domestic 
quarrel that for a generation threatened to exhaust the 
energies of the Catholic party. O’Connell did not 
hesitate for an instant in his choice of unconditional 
emancipation. He opposed the demand for constitu- 
tional securities on the sufficient and unanswerable 
ground that Ireland could not abandon “the last fragment 
of her ancient pride and greatness—the independence 
of her Church.” O'Connell’s decision justified itself as 
political strategy, for the Bill that was ultimately carried 
was unaccompanied by conditions, and no compromise 
on securities could disarm the opposition to its pre- 
decessors. The truth was that O'Connell had forced 
Wellington to redeem a promise that was nearly 
thirty years old. Persuasion could win nothing—not 
even a crippled and a grudging measure of freedom. 
O’Connell won emancipation by sheer persistence and 
the miracles of his resourcefulness, by the Clare election, 
the Catholic combinations in their myriad forms, the 
battle for the freedom of the Press, the daring encounters 
provoked with Chief Secretaries and an unjust Bench, 
above all, by the splendid generalship which taught the 
English Government that he, and no English garrison, 
kept Ireland from civil war. 

Mr. Dunlop is to be congratulated on the skill and 
fairness with which he has traced O’Connell’s part in 
those questions that excited such bitter divisions 
amongst his countrymen. He makes no secret of his 
sympathies, but he is studiously fair to O’Connell’s 
critics. And this book is particularly instructive 
because the proportions have been very carefully 
established, and the result is a singularly luminous 
account of O'Connell's career and of the political con- 
ditions of Ireland during his lifetime. The picture 
offers little satisfaction to English pride. It is full of 
illustrations of that imaginative incapacity which 
Matthew Arnold so powerfully rebuked in the contrast 
between our failure to conciliate Ireland and the success 
of France in winning Protestant Alsace to her side. 
Every reform was postponed so long that charity 
had to leave it to cynicism to explain its concession. 
English Governments acted as if the moment when 
it could do no good, rather than the moment when it 
could do no harm, was the time that statesmen should 
choose for granting an instalment of justice. The 
intolerance of the Orangemen remained throughout 
a constant, an inflexible and an implacable force. 
The loyalty of the loyalists was then as it is now— 
the accident of mean prejudices and small interests ; 
the men who threw brickbats at Lord Wellesley in the 
Theatre Royal were worthy ancestors of the generation 
that threatened to take up arms against England if 
Home Rule were carried, and insulted the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant in1892, In O’Connell’s time Ireland was Catholic, 


but not Papist, a distinction that is true of her attitude 
to-day, for she resented under Parnell as under O’Connell 
the political interference of the Vatican. To make the 
parallel complete, it was the Times newspaper that 
published a cruel and baseless slander on O’Connell’s 
treatment of his tenants in the last months of O’Connell’s 
life, when the obstinacy of the British Government that 
laughed at his warnings was hurrying Ireland to starva- 
tion. 

O'Connell died in one sense a beaten man. His 
country was in the agonies of famine ; England had 
learned nothing, and the brittle hopes he had built on 
democracy had broken in a hundred pieces. But for 
thirty years he had carried proudly the flag of Irish 
nationalism, rescued from the indignities of a religious 
proscription and delivered from the high-handed 
insolence of arrogant rulers. He had humbled the 
proud looks of Governors, officials, and Judges. He 
had given his countrymen a new dignity, a clearer and 
bolder vision, a firm and courageous march, a hope that 
has never died. He is a hero not for Irishmen only, 
for he has won the homage of all who think that 
humanity owes more to the statesman whose courage 
has championed the small nations of the world than to 
those whose violence has trodden them under heel. 


J. L. H. 





MORE OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


THE Case LAW OF THE WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACT, 1897. 
By R. M. Minton-Senhouse. London: Effingham Wilson. 


THE WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AcTs. By A. Elliott. London: 
Stevens and Haynes. 


Mr. MInTON-SENHOUSE’s observations upon the textual 
obscurities of the Workmen’s Compensation Act are far 
above the reach of criticism. We are told in the 
advertisements, in the first preface, and in the second 
preface—what may also be found in the body of this 
volume—that the submissions of its author have been 
cited and adopted by the Court of Appeal and the House 
of Lords. It is not often that your typical lawyer creates 
a precedent. But Mr. Senhouse has done it merely by 
remaining alive; for, as he observes on his very first 
page :—“ It is without precedent for a legal work while 
in its first edition and during the life of the author to be 
cited and adopted in the Court of Appeal and in the 
House of Lords.” But why does Mr. Senhouse think 
it so remarkable that a comment contained ina law book 
should turn out to be correct ? 

When you find the author himself admitting the 
prodigious value and importance of his work you natu- 
rally scan his pages very carefully to see whether there 
are any chance opinions or obiler dicla which may guide 
the nation and its Judges in the future. And you stumble 
almost at once upon his criticisms of “ An Act to extend 
the benefits of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897, 
to workmen in agriculture.” Here they are ; and they 
may be commended to the perusal of what the Austrians 
call the “ Kleiner Mann :”— 

“ The Act of 1900 is simply a legislative iniquity inasmuch 
as the employments specified are not limited to those carried 
on by way of trade or business, or even for the purpose of 
profit. The politician awoke to the fact that the agricultural 
labourer was a very deserving person who ought to have com- 
pensation from his employer. So they started to work and 
run [sic] through Parliament, almost without debate, a neat 
little Bill making persons who have a garden of whatever size, 
or who keep chickens or bees, ‘undertakers,’ and compelling 
them to compensate those who habitually attend to them. 

“ A clerk in the city earning afew pounds a week has a bit 
of a flower border round a plot of grass. He arranges with a 
gardener that as often as is required he shall come and attend 
to it. One day he sends his servant out to water the garden, 
and she falls down and injures her spine. He may have to 
pay that servant half her average weekly earnings for the 
remainder of her life. 

“ A parson in the country makes a ten-pound note per annum 
ovt of his bees, or perhaps keeps bees with the charitable object 
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of giving the honey to the poor. He habitually employs a boy 

to attend to them. The parson is an ‘undertaker.’” 

The above quotation will serve to show that Mr. 
Minton-Senhouse’s commentary is not exactly “a well 
of English undefiled ;” nor is the sense much better 
than the style, nor perhaps the law much better 
than the sense. There is no reason why a boy who is 
maimed for life should receive no compensation because 
his employer is a parson, and charitable at that. Surely 
the exemption of parsons from rates might be enough 
for Mr. Senhouse. Why should they be exempted from 
the law of liability for accidents? As for the other 
instance, I have even more sympathy for the servant 
on a few shillings who injures her spine than for her 
employer. It is not easy to understand the annoyance 
caused by the extension of the Act to agriculture, where 
the per-centage of accidents is so small compared with 
other employments: nor is it likely that the new Act 
will lead to as much litigation (in proportion) as the old. 
Mr. Elliott’s book is more general and popular in its 
form and is much enlivened by the introduction con- 
tributed by Judge Parry, who tells us that :— 

“The interpretation of the Act has led to results the very 
opposite to those foretold in the authoritative speeches of Mr. 
Chamberlain.” 

He thinks that the Court of Appeal has given to the 
Act of 1897 a technical interpretation “ very irritating to 
those who care more for social reform than for the 
upholding of a curious legal system of interpretation,” 
and one may agree that in the case of Powell v. the 
Main Colliery Company the Court carried casuistry too 
far. But the Judge’s idea of sending round Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s speeches with the Act to Judges and arbi- 
trators, in order that they might interpret not the letter 
but “the spirit,” is going a great deal too far in another 
direction. Nevertheless, we should have been glad to 
see a Chamberlainite preamble to the Act :— 

“Whereas under the present law only 12 per cent. of acci- 
dents are dealt with in the shape of compensation and it is 
desirable that the other 88 per cent. should be dealt with.” 

Or, still better, a preamble on the Asquithian model :— 

“Whereas it is expedient that when a person on his own 
responsibility, or for his own profit, sets in motion agencies 
which create risks for others, he ought to be civilly responsible 
for the consequences of his own act.” 

Such a preamble would have been a valuable guide to 
the interpretation of the Workmen's Compensation Act. 


F. W. H. 





GARDENING AND ITS RESULTS. 


SYLVANA’S LETTERS TO AN UNKNOWN FRIEND. By E. V. B. 
Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 


How THE GARDEN GREW. By Maud Maryon. London : Long- 
mans. 


Ar first there seems something a little unseasonable 
about gardening books in December—gardening books 
with bright covers and charming pictures of long 
herbaceous borders, clumps of graceful iris, slender 
lilies or tall hollyhocks, or of shady woodland paths 
carpeted with fern and with shy woodland flowers. 
But a little thought shows us that winter is, in truth, 
the time for gardening books. In spring, in summer, 
in autumn every gardener is absorbed in that actual plot 
of ground, large or small, in town or country, which is his 
kingdom of flowers ; and time is so precious when there 
is sowing and planting, planning and digging to be 
done that gardens are all engrossing and books mvst 
lic on the shelf. But in winter we can only hope for 
and imagine the joys which await us, and winter is 
the real time to read about those other gardens. We 
can compare them with our own, we can share the 
dreams of unknown garden lovers, and the pages, as 
we turn them, waft to us the faint and delicate scents of 
spring, or the rich fragrance of summer flowers. 


No two books about gardens could well be more 
different than the two latest additions to garden litera- 
ture. Mrs. Boyle is well known as a writer of some 
charm on gardening subjects, and her latest book will 
be certain to please those who have come to know her 
through her writings. At the same time there does not 
seem to be any particular reason why it should ever have 
been written. All that Mrs. Boyle has to say is pleasant, 
peaceful, picturesque, but somehow not inspiring. There 
is a touch of—what is it ?—affectation ?—which to our 
mind just spoils her books. Nevertheless, much that 
she writes is agreeable to read, and she has the essential 
virtue, for she is a real lover not only of gardens, but of 
woods and hedges, and the flowers and birds which 
dwell among them. The book itself is in the form of 
twenty-two letters, in which Mrs. Boyle discourses 
pleasantly of all kinds of subjects—dreams, dogs, birds, 
legends, but above all of flowers. Even if there were 
not—and there certainly is—much pleasure to be derived 
from the letters themselves, the book would be a joy to 
possess for the sake of its illustrations, which are alto- 
gether delightful. 

“Maud Maryon” is, unlike E. V. B., a new writer, 
and How the Garden Grew is, apparently, her first book. 
We hope that the cares of gardens and of other things 
or persons will not prevent her from following it some 
day with another. Mistress Mary, as the Others called 
her (how well we know those Others, with their annoy- 
ing hopes that though there are no violets now when 
they want them, there may be some in time for their 
funerals), writes with great freshness and some humour. 
When we close her slim little volume we feel not only 
that we know her garden, but that Jim, her small brother 
and gardening ally, his Reverence, Griggs, the nominal 
gardener who was clerk and gravedigger and bell-ringer 
as well, and whose only idea of a tlower-garden was 
magenta “ janiums ;” and the rest of Mistress Mary’s 
friends and relations are old friends of ourown. We 
were a little suspicious from the beginning about “ his 
Reverence’s young man,” “ this tall young man with his 
keen face and earnest eyes,” and wondered whether the 
book was a real garden book or a fraud. We apologise 
now. It is areal gardening book and a very charming 
one—as charming as its writer—but when we came 
to the end we realised that Mistress Mary will 
not be left long in that once neglected garden. 
How delightful she will make her own! The 
book is written for “other ignorant,’ and the record 
of Mistress Mary's difficulties and early struggles 
ought to be very useful to that large class. It will also 
bring back many delightful memories of early days to 
those who, though they are not in the class of the Master, 
have struggled out of the primary dithculties. Our own 
feeling was utter astonishment at the amount that ener- 
getic young woman managed to do and to learn ina 
year. It is true that she had certain advantages. Griggs, 
though hopeless as a gardener and most annoying in his 
remarks, was useful for mere manuallabour. There was 
the Master to fly to (even though it was a bad road for 
bicycling and he lived some distance away) for counsel, and 
his garden from which inspiration could be drawn—and 
then Jim and his reverence’s young man were really most 
invaluable. Imagine the joy of receiving a whole hamper 
of herbaceous plants from the young man’s mother—who 
was a great gardener—and the comfort of having a 
strong, small brother, who, in return for “ thinking out 
some blooming thoughts for this blooming essay on 
courage,” would get up very early and thin whole beds 
and boxes of seedlings. Certainly Mistress Mary was a 
fortunate young woman in more ways than one. She 
has allowed us to share in some of her good fortune and 
has given us a very delightful book, and we should like to 
congratulate not only his Reverence and the Others on 
the change in that nevlected garden, but also Mistress 
Mary and his Reverence’s young man—on something 
else. 


L. F. 
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GOLDEN DEMOCRACY. 


ETHICAL DEMOCRACY: Essays in Social Dynamics. By Eleven 
Writers. Edited by Dr. Stanton Coit. London: Grant 
Richards. 


By Ethical Democracy is meant, by the eleven writers 
who contribute essays to this volume, democracy as it 
might and ought to be in its highest moral and intel- 
lectual expression, when conditions, deliberately fostered 
for that purpose, have brought us to the Golden Age of 
popular government. With democracy as it is the 
several writers are little concerned, except to show a 
keen sense of its shortcomings and defects. As the 
editor justly says : “ France, England and America are 
not democracies ; no such thing exists as yet anywhere.” 
The tidal wave of democracy, predicted by De Tocque- 
ville, has never taken place ; and atthe end of a century, 
of which at one time democracy was the main hope and 
inspiration, it has come to pass “that distrust of the 
people’s capacity to govern is more widespread to-day 
than it has been for fifty years,” and that there has been 
‘a stampede from the democratic ranks into the camp 
of the Conservatives.” 

The same note runs through all the essays. Mr. 
Perris says, in treating of the New Internationalism in 
what many will regard as the most interesting chapter 
in this striking volume :— 

“ Among the masses, in this last year of the century, there is 
hardly any sign of a common hope, a common moral impulse. 
Scepticism has passed from the theological arena and from 
literature into the domain of public affairs. Popular apathy is 
the puzzle and torment of sensitive men in every country where 
a certain standard of living has been reached.” 

And Mr. Macdonald’s article on “ The People in Power” 
makes the same lamentation :— 

“ Despite the work done by Parliament, political interest has 
not been at a much lower state this century than it is now. 
The institutions and opportunities for discussing political issues 
which were common throughout the country a few years ago 
hardly exist to-day. The workman's political club in the vast 
majority of cases is nothing but a convenient public-house. 
The democratic Press finds that the less it says about politics 
the better.” 

Mr, Macdonald proceeds to give a most accurate and 
able analysis of this state of affairs; but, though his 
diagnosis of the causes of the malady seems unanswer- 
able, his suggestions for a remedy are less convincing. 
A purified democracy may be the future destiny of some 
leading nations ; but, so far as England is concerned, he 
would be a bold man who would predict that democracy 
of any sort will be the final mould of our Government. 
We seem to be witnessing a military autocracy, such as 
democracy has often preceded, in the actual process of 
formation ; statesmen of the type of Peel or Gladstone 
are likely to be less to the fore in the twentieth century 
than soldier-statesmen of the type of Lord Roberts or 
Lord Kitchener; and democracy, which we fondly 
hoped would inaugurate an era of peace, seems set at 
present on nothing so much as on the revival of a worse 
than a medizeval military barbarism. 

But this is not the line taken by these essayists. 
Their disappointment with democracy does not amount 
to despair. On the contrary they are braced by the 
failure of the past to fresh efforts, and to a reconsidera- 
tion of the problem itself and of the conditions of its 
success. The result amounts to a recasting of democracy 
itself, and to a totally new conception of its aims and 
requirements, In his profoundly interesting essay on “The 
Dynamics of Democracy” Dr. Stanton Coit postulates 
several conditions to which the earlier advocates of 
democracy paid little attention. “The diffusion of social 
intelligence is the only basis of democracy.” This and 
the more equable diffusion of wealth and of leisure is 
the key to the position, and therefore the future watch- 
words are to be not “ one man, one vote” or “female 
suffrage,” but rather “ shorter hours of labour,” “ higher 
wages,” “better schools,” and “ Universities for the 
people.” 

The importance of improved moral education looms 


large accordingly in the vision of the Golden Democracy 
Two of the most suggestive essays in this volume are 
those on “ The Moral Instruction of Children,” by Mr. 
Gould, and on “ The Ethical End in Education,” by 
Mrs. McMillan. The direct moral instruction of the 
rising generation in schools is recognised as one of the 
primary functions of the future democracy, and it is 
undoubtedly for lack of this in the past that certain 
vices of to-day are the commonplaces of public lamenta- 
tion. 

Mr. Muirhead deals in much sanity with the much- 
disputed question of “ The Family” in the regenerated 
world of the future, and it will doubtless afford comfort 
to readers timid of change to learn that ethical democracy 
is not to prove fatal to marriage, and that the author is 
inclined to the opinion that to say that “ love is free” is 
even ‘more pernicious cant ” than to say that matrimony 
is a “ Divine institution.” 

An equal tone of sobriety marks the essay on 
“ Womenas Citizens,” by Mrs. Z. Vallance. The language 
is sometimes vague, but her insistence on the claims of 
the personal side of life could not be put better or more 
clearly, when she says :— 

“The weak functioning of the State . . . . resolves 
itself into the fact that persons—life itself, happiness itself— 
are being sacrificed to things—to occupations, to processes of 
industry, to methods for merely storing power, whether in 
the form of money, of gigantic armies, or of organisation of 
monopoly.” 

There is an obvious danger in these mappings Out 
of the future of trespassing on Utopia, and though it 
may be admitted that the world belongs to its visionar es 
in the long run, and that these are often its greatest 
benefactors, it is still well to bear in mind that all visions 
can only become actualities through such prosaic realities 
as the House of Commons and the House of Lords. 
This thought strikes one when reading such a passage 
as the following in Mr. Hobson’s masterly handling of 
“ The Ethics of Industrialism :’— 

“The plain duty of society towards this unoccupied class 
(which lives wholly or in part upon unearned increments of 
income) is to compel it to work by making a careful, organised 
attack upon the economic sources of its unearned incomes. No 
sophistical juggles about rights of gift or inheritance, no 
abuses of the economic law. of interest, must blind us to the 
duty imposed upon every member of society to do personal 
service to society, and the corresponding duty of society to 
insist that such individual services are actually rendered. This 
end can only be obtained by making it impossible for any man 
to live in any other way than by honest labour.” 

One wonders how a Bill would be framed on these lines 
that would have a chance with either our elected or our 
hereditary legislators. 

Of Professor Ritchie’s essay on “ Evolution and 
Democracy,” perhaps the most interesting point is that 
he falls back on the idea of Kant that “there is no 
hope for durable peace, except through a federation of 
the civilised nations of the world” as republics. But 
where are the signs of these republics coming ? 

The volume, interesting as it must prove to all 
readers, errs, like the Empire, in aiming at too great an 
expansion. A sixth of the whole is devoted to a 
rhapsody on Shakespeare by Mr. Collin in a chapter on 
“Literature and Life.” The subject-matter of this 
eloquent essay has no more to do with democracy, 
ethical or otherwise, than it has to do with autocracy in 
Russia, and is therefore out of place. And the same 
must be said of Professor Adamson’s essay on “ Moral 
Theory and Practice:” it is irrelevant to the main 
issues placed before the reader. If the latter is 
unversed in ethical philosophy, it is not unlikely that he 
will feel in a haze when he begins the essay, and in a 
fog when he ends it. And he should, perhaps, be 
cautioned against the apparent inclusion by the writer 
of the philosopher Aristotle in the school of the Stoics, 
for Aristotle was born quite forty years before the birth 
of the founder of the Stoics. 

But when all deductions are made, this book must 
count as one of the most important contributions to the 
political philosophy of the time. It should not be passed 
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over by any one who takes interest in political specula- 
tion. For it rebuilds the old hopes on a new and 
sounder basis, and represents the high-water mark of 
the democratic ideal as reached by its foremost expo- 
nents in the native land of representative democracy. 


]. A. FARRER. 





LONDON MEMORIES. 


LONDON MEMORIES: SOCIAL, HISTORICAL, and TOPOGRAPHICAL. 
By Charles William Heckethorn. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 


Mr, C. W. HECKETHORN has written a good deal 
and very entertainingly on Old London, but his latest 
venture on the same fascinating subject, although an 
amusing volume is, in many ways, inferior to its 
predecessors. Unfortunately, the author entertains 
extremely “advanced ” views on religious matters, which, 
paradoxical as it may seem, are none the less narrow 
for their great breadth. Pre-Reformation England to 
Mr. Heckethorn’s mind was, indeed, dark and dreadful ; 
and Roman Catholicism not being a form of worship at 
all to his taste, the mere mention of monks and nuns 
acts upon his otherwise genial temper as does the pro- 
verbial red rag upon the Spanish bull. Occasionally, too, 
the depths of Mr. Heckethorn’s heterodoxical opinions 
are so profound as to be quite fathomless. Take the 
following as an instance: when speaking of Cleopatra’s 
Needle on the Thames Embankment, he waxes eloquent 
to this queer tune :— 

“The ancient Egyptians were Seboeans ; they worshipped 
the sun and stars, and taught all nations that Mother Earth, or 
Eve, or Ceres, or the Virgin Mary, for they are all the same 
thing, was our true Mother, and the Sun our Saviour.” 

To say nothing of the questionable taste of bracketing the 
Mother of Christ with a pagan goddess, this sentence is 
quite unintelligible. How can Mother Earth, Eve, Ceres 
and the Virgin Mary possibly be “all the same thing”? 
The periods of our history which are considered the 
brightest in our national history intellectually, what do 
they produce? asks Mr. Heckethorn, and he answers 
himself thus—“ Chiefly plays, poems, which, instead of 
adding to human progress, demoralized the court, and 
through that the whole nation down to its very dregs. 
Nothing will elevate man but science. 
* Mankind could have progressed as fully 
Had Homer remained unknown, 
But not without the screw or pulley, 
The lever, spring or wheel or cone,’ &c. 

As representing what the Bishop of London recently 
called the “ Thomas Rott of philosophical cant,” this 
quotation and its sequence “takes the cake.” Homer 
probably made Greek literature and Greek literature 
and art made Greece, and without Greek and Roman 
influence there would have been no Italian Renaissance, 
which also means no Reformation, and no French 
Revolution, and whether we admire those great epochs 
in the history of mankind or not, the fact remains that 
they were the chief factors in producing in the course of 
the present century this very “ modern progress” so 
greatly admired by Mr. Heckethorn. Whether revealed 
religion is so absolutely divorced from partially revealed 
science as the learned writer seems to’ imagine, remains 
for future generations to decide. 

When mentioning the medizval Hospital of St. 
Giles, Mr. Heckethorn again exhibits his prejudices :— 
‘‘There were, of course, an oratory and officiating 
priests attached to it. A surgery and skilled doctors 
might have been more useful.” If he took the trouble 
to study the subject of ancient hospitals a little less 
superficially Mr. Heckethorn would find that besides 
priests, whose presence is very desirable in hospitals, 
there were attached to all mediazval_ hospitals not only 


skilled doctors, but trained nurses, mostly Sisters or 
Brothers of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, to whom 
many pious people, in gratitude for tender and skilful 
nursing, occasionally left sums of money in their wills. 
Medical science had not in those remote times made 
much progress, but still many of its old-fashioned 
recipes, however homely, were sometimes exceedingly 
efficacious. At any rate, we must give the good people 
of less enlightened ages the benetit of their excellent 
intentions. Martin Luther in one of his letters mentions 
the hospitals in Rome early in the sixteenth century 
with enthusiasm :— 

“They were so magnificent, spacious, airy, clean and well 
ventilated,” says he. “The patients were most humanely 
treated and nursed. Great ladies and gentlemen visited them 
daily, and helped them when they recovered to find employ- 
ment.” 

In the olden times it was the custom for the Queens of 
England and other dames of high degree to attend the 
sick in the hospitals, and none were more obedient to 
this pious duty than the Queens Elizabeth of York, 
Katherine of Aragon, and Mary I. Elizabeth was not 
conspicuous for her charities. If Mr. Heckethorne reads 
the Paston Letters he will soon see that our pre-Reforma- 
tion ancestors—and, above all, ancestresses—were by 
no means stony-hearted and unmindful of the poor. 
The much maligned friars, too, were the devoted friends 
of the people. Henry VIII. wrote several letters to 
Leo X. in favour of the Franciscan Observants, whom 
he subsequently persecuted so relentlessiy, describing 
them “as the most admirable of men, ideals of 
Christian poverty, sincerity and charity. They are 
occupied in hard and constant endeavours to win back 
sinners to God.” Unfortunately the Observants took 
the part of the injured Katherine, and Henry VIII. 
“who once loved them,” ended by hating them for 
resisting his will. Mr. Heckethorn, before stigmatizing 
the Dominicans of Blackfriars as “the thugs of the 
Papacy,” should learn something about an order which 
has produced not hundreds but thousands of illustrious 
men, among them Thomas of Aquinas, Savonarola, Fra 
Angelico, Fra Bartolomeo, Della Casa, Catherine of 
Siena, Las Casas and Lacordaire. 

If Mr. Heckethorne does not like the monks and 
nuns he is quite as unjust to “Good Queen Bess” and 
her amiable father. Elizabeth may have been a bad 
woman, probably she was dans l’intimilé, very improper, 
but for all that she was a very wise and great Queen. 
Mr. Heckethorn wonders why she was ever called 
“Good Queen Bess.” If the truth were known 
probably she never was, but that the special designa- 
tion of “ good” was the attribute of her grandmother, 
the excellent Elizabeth of York, who certainly was 
popularly known in her time as Good Queen Bess. For 
this Queen’s coronation, and not for that of our great 
Eliza, did Dr. Bull, organist of St. Paul’s, compose our 
national anthem, “God save the King.” This anthem 
set to musical notes of the old square form, and with 
the baritone cle* on the third line, a genuine sign of 
antiquity, was found with other ancient papers in the 
church chest of Gayton, Northamptonshire ; the date is 
1486, the year of the marriage of Henry VII. and 
Elizabeth of York. It was sung again with full choir at 
the coronation of both this King and his Queen. 

Mr. Heckethorne’s chapter on “ Savage London” 
is excellent reading. It is curious to note in this con- 
nection how intense is the innate love of the horrible in 
the minds of most men, even in our enlightened days. 
People gloated over the awful, but fortunately apocry- 
phal horrors of the recent supposed massacre of the 
diplomatic corps in Pekin. When Mr. Whistler 
heard that the dreadful particulars were absolutely 
without foundation, he merrily exclaimed with delightful 
waggery, probably giving voice to the feelings of most 
people not immediately interested in the fate of the 
worthy people in Pekin, “ What a dreadful disappoint- 
ment.” All the same, one can scarcely imagine it 
possible that decent men and women could have found 
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any pleasure in witnessing the appalling executions of 
the past. Unfortunately, we have abundant proof that 
they did so. It is a curious fact that the first of our 
Queens to raise an objection to bull-baiting and other 
cruel sports was the Spanish Katherine of Aragon, who 
invariably refused either to go herself, or to allow her 
ladies to attend the cruel sports then so fashionable. 

There is an amusing chapter on Hermitages, and 
the account of Mr. Henry Welby, the great Grubb 
Street hermit, who lived in that street in the seventeenth 
century all by himself to a very advanced age, is little 
known. It seems that this eccentric person took to a 
hermit’s life in consequence of an outrage projected 
upon him by his brother, who attempted to kill him. 
The shock of this crime affected his mind, and he 
retired to Grubb Street and lived and died a hermit. 
The writer of this review once knew a genuine hermit 
in London, a pious Catholic, who lived for fifty-two 
years without going outdoors except to church in a 
house in the Southwark Road. He was a rich man, 
but only spent a shilling a day on himself, the rest was 
given to the poor. He existed mainly on bread, milk, 
and vegetables, but on Sundays he indulged in a good 
meat dinner. His chief occupation was the saying of 
the Rosary and reading the Bible, of which he had many 
ancient and modern copies. Inthe chapter on “ Extinct 
and Obsolete Trades,” it is pleasant to note that in 1381 
a poulterer was put in the stock “for exposing putrid 
pigeons for sale, which were burned under his nose 
during the punishment.” This punishment might still 
be inflicted under like circumstances with advantage. 
One by one the old street trades and cries of London 
are dying out. There has been round again this year in 
the neighbourhood of the Strand a very ancient dame 
who sells lavender, and who sings the same old cry of 
‘Won't you buy my blooming Lavinder?” that was sung, 
and to the same tune too, in the days of Nell Gwynne. 
How very few of us know that cordwainers were shoe- 
makers, and that the name is a historical indication that 
the best shoe leather in olden times came from Cordova. 
Where is the German buy a broom girl, where the 
“Old Clo’ man”? Possibly he has retired to Johannes- 
burg or Park Lane, but London knows him no more, or 
the fair handmaiden with her “buy a broom” song. 
She too has passed into the night of time. 

With all its faults, Mr. Heckethorne’s book makes 
good reading. It helps to impress upon the mind a 
thousand quaint pictures of vanished London. A 
hundred years hence, possibly, the London of to-day 
will seem as old-fashioned and old-world as does the 
London of George IV.’s time to us at the end of the 
nineteenth century. However, was it not the late Lord 
Cholmondeley who remarked that the Middle Ages 


lasted up till 1851, the year of the Great Exhibi- 
tion? 


RICHARD DAVEY. 





A SHORT HISTORY OF CHINA. 


A Suort History oF Cuina. By Demetrius Charles Boulger. A 
New Edition. With an Additional Chapter continuing the 
History from 1890 to Date. London : Gibbing and Co. 


Mr. Bou.cer’s larger History of ‘China is a standard 
work, and the present edition presents an epitomised 
version of the earlier publication. The work of sum- 
marising the contents has been carefully done, and in 
the smaller compass we find preserved all the chief 
points of the larger edition. Naturally at this time the 
interest in the work centres in the chapters describing 
the events of the late and the present reigns, and in 
them the reader will find abundant material for surprise 
and thought. 


It will be remembered that the Emperor T’ungchih 
succeeded to the throne shortly after the war of 1860, 
and that being but an infant the control of affairs was 
vested ina regency. The guardians appointed by the 
dying Emperor to act for his heir were Manchus of the 
most bigoted type, men who had learned nothing by the 
recent history of their country, and who were entirely 
ignorant of foreign affairs. Happily a coup a’état, 
directed by the present Dowager-Empress and Prince 
Kung, the brother of the Emperor Hsienféng, dis- 
possessed these reactionary holders of office, and trans- 
ferred the reins of government to the two Dowager 
Empresses. It seems strange in the light of recent 
events to find the Empress Tz‘i-hsi—Mr. Boulger calls 
him Tsi Thsi—leading an attack upon bigotry and 
ignorance ; but the one motive—love of power—is 
sufficient to explain her conflicting tactics. By the first 
coup d’clat she fought to gain power, and by the last one 
she fought to keep it. 

The events which followed this transformation 
scene are very instructive, and show what easy victims 
we fell to Chinese blandishments and deceits. The ink 
with which the plenipotentiaries had signed the treaties 
was scarcely dry before Prince Kung and his colleagues 
embarked on the congenial task of whittling away the privi- 
leges granted to foreigners by those documents. And even 
the establishment of the Tsung-li Yamén, which was hailed 
with delight by foreigners at the time, was ingeniously 
invented for the express purpose of obstructing business. 
Mr. Boulger takes an optimistic view of this institution, 
and writes of it, “ This department during the thirty 
years of its existence has very fully answered all the 
expectations formed of it.””. But what do those say who 
have had experience of its methods. Sir Harry Parkes 
wrote that to get a decision from the Tsung-li Yamén 
was “like trying to draw water from a well with a 
bottomless bucket,” and other European Ministers have 
complained with equal fervour of having been driven to 
despair by Mandarins’ interminable delays and cease- 
less tlow of talk. But the determination of the Powers 
to insist on the appointment of a single Minister in lieu 
of the bevy of incompetents who make up the Yamén 
implies its crushing and final condemnation, and it 
hardly needs Lord Salisbury’s obiler dictum that it was 
“a machine to register the amount of pressure brought 
to bear upon it” to sound its knell. 

The events which followed are accurately and fully 
described, from the establishment ot the Legations down 
to the year 1890. If we have any fault to find with this 
portion of the history, it is that Mr. Boulger takes too 
favourable a view ot the action and position of the 
Chinese Government, and he lays down his pen with 
the assertion that “ in dealing with China we have some 
assurance that we are treating with a strong and stable 
Government.” If when penning these words he had 
had the advantage of the light which has been thrown 
on the strength and stability of the Government by the 
Japanese war and the recent complications, he would 
doubtless have modified his views. 

The final chapter, which carries the history from 
1890 down to August of this year, is written by another 
hand—“ a competent authority,” as the preface tells us. 
The “authority” has been fortunate in having a series 
of dramatic incidents to relate, and he has made good 
use of the advantage. 





A MANUAL OF ETHICS. 


A Manuva or Eruics. By John S$. Mackenzie, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. The University Tutorial Series. London: W. B. Clive. 


Ir requires some courage to write a manual of ethics. 
Some will judge it ina perverse a priori way, assuming 
that it can be nothing better than a cram book, and the 
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fear of such criticism is enough in academic circles to 
restrain the output of such. Moreover, people that 
study philosophy in the conservative way, making much 
ado of going to original authorities, are likely to despise 
those who learn and those who teach by manuals. To 
write a manual of ethics is, indeed, to imply that at least 
one branch of philosophy may be treated as a science 
with an orderly subject matter, of which ascertained 
things may be stated, and not merely as an anarchy 
of contradictory guesses. If thinkers through many 
centuries have busied themselves with one subject, 
it may happen that a certain structure has been formed 
without any one of them suspecting it. Aristotle had 
to invent his own method and prescribe his own scheme 
when he wrote the Ethics ; but no modern writer of a 
treatise on the subject could deal with it in the same 
way. 

The great problem is not so much to disentangle 
from the enormous mass that has been written in the 
interval certain views or answers that seem worth pre- 
serving as to determine what questions it is the business 
of ethics to ask. Mr. Mackenzie writes under Hegelian 
influence, by which we do not mean that he adopts 
Hegel’s views of morals, for Hegel, so far from taking 
up any strong line like Kant, leaves the impression that 
ethics shades off into law and politics. What is true is 
that Mr. Mackenzie looks at things in a Hegelian way, 
and from time to time writes mystic epigrams in the 
manner of the master. 


Perhaps the best part of the work is the Book IL, 
in which Mr. Mackenzie discusses the moral standard ; 
such a task inevitably proceeds as a review of the chief 
theories that have been held concerning what consti- 
tutes such a standard. Mr. Mackenzie is unfair to 
nobody, certainly not to the Utilitarians and the most 
rigid Kantic will admit the justice of his observations 
on the “ form without content ” of Kant’s position. We 
gather that he is at one with Mr. Bradley in this connec- 
tion. Healso has a certain sympathy with that objective 
view of morals, which marks Aristotle’s influence on 
modern thought. This colours Mr. Mackenzie's treat- 
ment of such topics as “ moral institutions,” “ duties,” 
“virtues,” moral pathology. The book, in fact, covers 
an extraordinary number of side issues, which come 
quite in their proper places, and are seen to be relevant 
to the more general questions. Nor does Mr. Mackenzie 
illustrate his subject by appealing only to the professed 
exponents of moral philesophy. He finds it worth 
while to quote Mr. Arnold and Carlyle, and this 
tendency gives the works an air of being in contact 
with life. In the concluding chapters the connection of 
morals with religion and metaphysics is discussed. In 
tracing the latter connection Mr. Mackenzie indicates 
very conveniently his own view :— 


“ The truth is that the theory of ethics which seems most 
satisfactory has a metaphysical basis, and without the con- 
sideration of that basis there can be no thorough understanding 
of it. If we could have satisfied ourselves with a Hedonistic 
theory, a psychological basis might, perhaps, have sufficed. 
On the other hand, if one of the current evolution theories 
could be accepted, we might look for our basis in the study of 
biology. But if we rest our view of ethics on the idea of the 
development of the ideal self or of the rational universe, the 
significance of this cannot be made fully apparent without a 
metaphysical examination of the nature of the self ; nor can its 
validity be established except by a discussion of the reality of 
the rational universe.” 


The — of the rational universe (what a suspicious 
ring the phrase has) cannot be established in one short 
chapter, and Mr. Mackenzie recommends any one, who 
thinks of studying metaphysics, not to do so without 
counting the cost. It is a curious ending to a treatise on 
morals, to be lured on to another great voyage with 
many a “ great wave” to be encountered ; but even so, 
the results provisionally established in morals are valid 
and worth attainment. 


H. M. ¢, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


A Noan’s ARK GEOGRAPHY. By Mabel Dearmer. London: Mac- 
millan. 

CHRISTMAS EVE AT ROMNEY HALL. Written and Illustrated by 
Jessie Macgregor. London: Elkin Matthews. 

TALES TOLD IN THE Zoo, By F.C. Gould. London: T. Fisher Unwin 


No modern child dislikes lessons ; it is play that bores 
him. Play requires imagination, nerve, cunning, enthu- 
siasm and devilry ; it is individual, fiercely independent, 
and any attempt at co-operation from grown-up sources 
is an outrage to be repelled with fury and scorn. Play 
is a fine art and represents the intensest point of human 
happiness. Love, fame, honour and riches pale before 
the past splendours of Desert Island and Robbers’ Den. 
But the days of play—real play—are done. The children 
are all too old. They suffer from the curse of over- 
civilization and their lives are burdened with a surfeit of 
toys. They are no longer capable of amusing them- 
selves ; grown persons have to amuse them. It is their 
life-work, and an uncle or an aunt who fails in this 
respect had better never have been born. But (the 
question is constantly and feverishly asked) how is it 
possible to amuse a modern child? Do not play with 
him. Do not give hima holiday. Ask him if he would 
like one and (if he is a true modern) he will tell you that 
he prefers lessons, thank you. Lessons are the great 
panacea for this strained and over-wrought age. They 
are easy, restful and pleasant ; they require the smallest 
possible mental effort on the part of the child and are 
tar the best means of keeping a grown-up happy and 
occupied. A governess who can be screamingly funny 
over that delightful jest, the multiplication table, is a far 
more attractive companion than when, egged on by a 
sense of duty, she discourses heavily on the stale and 
unprofitable subject of fairies. 

An admirable instance of the modern lesson book is 
before us. The Noa%'s Ark Geography might at first 
blush be taken for a common picture-book—an unwary 
godmother might bestow it as a Christmas present ; no 
greater mistake could be made. Despite the attractive 
cover, the coloured pictures and the plentiful conversa- 
tions, this volume has a purpose. This is to invite the 
child to discover the use of the globes, and investigate 
the flora and fauna of foreign countries. So cunningly, 
however, is the purpose concealed that a grown-up 
might read the book for years and never find it out. 
But the child knows better, and perceives, oh joy! that 
this is almost bordering on the domain of lessons. The 
authoress has taken considerable pains to strike the 
right note. The pleasant dullness of a “ chatty” style 
is exactly suitable to tender years, whilst the naturalistic 
and forcibly vivacious conversations are almost perfect 
specimens of the way in which children are supposed to 
talk by their elders. 

Christmas Eve at Romney Hall will arouse the 
zsthetic interest of childhood, It has charming pictures 
and dainty little verses. These describe the coming-to- 
life of the ancestral portraits at Romney Hall and their 
effect upon a little boy. A very pretty book for quiet 
children. 

Lovers of animals will welcome with joy Mr. 
F. C. Gould's Tales Told in the Zoo. Every one is so 
familiar with the author’s delightful drawings that an 
eulogy on them is unnecessary. The stories are all 
about birds—some are old, some original. “ How the 
great Ant-eater came to be Made” throws quite a new 
light upon that strange and fascinating creature. It 
was, in fact, invented by the gods and goddesses one 
hot afternoon on Olympus, when they had nothing 
better to do. Each one selected part of the animal, and 
wrote down ona slip of paper what it should be like. 
This is a very good game, but the results are sometimes 
incongruous. The ant-eater can hardly be said to hav: 
been a symmetrical success, There are many charming 
stories in the book, and we recommend it as a delightful 
addition to the nursery library. 


0. 
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